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Every  Teacher  In  New  jersey  a  Member  of 
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An  Appreciation 


“The  Management  of  the  Ambassador  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  for 
their  excellent  patronage  of  our  hotel  during  the  recent  convention. 

“We  hope  in  the  coming  months  you  will  have  occasion  to  visit  the  hotel 
often  and  avail  yourselves  of  our  facilities.” 

Most  sincerely, 

THE  AMBASSADOR. 

William  Hamilton, 

General  Manager 
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Let  Hotel  Dennis  Be  Your 
Host  for  Any  Time  You 
Spend  at  the  Shore! 


Breathe  the  life-giving,  body¬ 
building,  salt-laden  SEA  AIR 
from  the  open  decks,  vita  glass 
solariums  and  guest  rooms  of 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Sports  Program  at  Auditorium  Nearby 

WAI,TEK  J.  BVZBT,  Inc. 


A  Neighborly 
Bank . . . 

People  are  constantly  tell¬ 
ing  us  they  like  the  home¬ 
like  atmosphere  at  the  Trenton 
Trust  .  .  .  They  feel  the  neigh¬ 
borly  spirit,  the  willingness  of 
officers  and  employes  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  help  customers. 

If  you  like  that  type  of  banking 
house,  we  invite  your  account 
and  will  be  glad  to  serve  you. 

Mercer  County’s  Oldest  Trust  Company 

TRENTON  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Broad  and  Market  28  IP,  State  St. 
Broad  and  Hudson 

MBMBEB  .  .  .  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Thousands  of  school 
teachers  borrowed  from 
Household  last  year 
for  emergencies  and 
necessities 


HOUSEHOLD  Loan 
helped  save  her 
insurance 

"My  insurance  was  in  danger  of  lapsing,”  writes  a 
school  teacher,  "when  the  Household  Loan  Plan 
came  to  the  rescue.”  Another  writes  about  paying 
for  medical  care  after  an  automobile  accident.  An¬ 
other  helped  relatives  out  of  dire  straits.  Whatever 
your  need,  the  Household  Loan  Flan  for  school 
teachers  is  at  your  service,  too. 

$300  ar  less  laaned 
with  absalute  privacy 

Only  your  sipiature  is  needed.  No  one  but  you 
need  know  about  the  transaction.  The  money  is 
promptly  supplied  with  no  advance  deductions — 
only  our  reasonable  rate  is  charged  on  the  balance 
due. 

Come  in  or  'phone.  Send  the  coupon 
if  more  convenient.  The  loan  can  be 
completed  entirely  by  mail  if  you  wish. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


CAMDEN.  4th  noor, 
Btoadway-Stevens  Bldg. 
License  Ns.  641 
JERSEY  OTY.  5th  Floor. 
Jersey  Jouroal  Bldg. 
License  Se.  643 
NEWARK.  4th  Floor. 
Set’l  Neuieri  BUg. 
LicemeN*.  289 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor. 
Paterson  National  Ba^ 
Building 
License  Ne.  659 

TRENTON,  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Building 
License  N*.  660 


HemsebeU  charges  the  hw  rate  set  hy  the  New  Jersey  law,  2}4% 
a  mmth  ms  ssnpaid  halances. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

/Vam« . . . — _ — - - 

Strwtt _ _ _ _ _ Ci<y . . 

Home  Phone. . . — . . .  . . 

Amount  t  wi$k  to  borrow  $ . . MymlaryUt 

/  teach  at . . . . . . 

It  ia  understood  this  inquiry  does  not  obliRste  me  to  borrow  or 
put  me  to  any  eipense 
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Chewing 
Cum  is 

PRIMARILY 


■B 

■•  s«t«  yownfl  p»oyl«*« 
tMth  9«t  •neugh  dotty 
chowing  oxorctoo.  Thoy 
nood  It.  Soft  foods  oro 
not  •uMclont.  Chowing 
gum  S  10  mlnwtos 
oflor  moaU  is  o  holp. 


FOR  Pleasure 


.  .  .  .  Yet  Laboratory  Tests  Indicate  It  Has  Health  Benefits 


It  is  a  normal  reaction  to 
enjoy  Chewing  Cum — partly 
because  of  the  flavor,  but  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  chewing. 
Laboratory  tests  show  that 
the  chewing  of  gum  aids  in 
preventing  deposits  on  the 


teeth,  increases  flow  of  saliva 
and  also  stimulates  the  flow 
of  digestive  juices  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  The  increase  of  saliva 
immediately  helps  freshen 
the  mouth  and  helps  keep  the 
teeth  in  good  condition.From 
the  scientific  point  of  view, 
these  are  strong  statements. 


Forward  Looking 

...  butinoti  sroop*  shoo  az- 
travavaat  statamant*.  Tbar 
call  npea  craat  Unirarutia*  ta 
maka  impartial  iaraaticationa 
of  thair  prodacta.  Raaaha  of 
auck  raaaarch  form  tka  baaia 
of  om  adrartiaiac.  What  yoa 
road  orar  oar  aicaatora  aboot 
chowiac  yam,  yoa  Ooa  boliara. 

Tha  Natioaal  Aaaociatioa  of 
Cbawiay  Gam  Maaofactarara 


FOUR  FACTORS  THAT  HELP  TEETH  LAST  A  LIFETIME  ARE  PROPER  NUTRITION. 
DENTIST’S  CARE.  PERSONAL  CARE.  AND  PLENTY  OF  CHEWING  EXERCISE 


A  GUARANTEED  EXTRA-INCOME 

when  your  caminss  ar«  temporarily  discontin¬ 
ued  because  of  illness  or  accident,  is  a  most 
comforting  thing  to  possessi 


If  you  think  it  cotta  a  lot  to  have,  then  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  the  features  of  the  E.  B.  A.  plan.  In  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  conducted  by  teachen  and  for  teachers,  you 
can  receive  benefits  for  all  diseases,  all  accidents  (save 
aerial  and  tubmaiine)  and  all  home  quarantine  ...  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Complete  details  aie  youn  for  the  asking,  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  to  .  .  . 


THE 

EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION  ‘ 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  .  .  .  LANCASTER,  PA. 
or 

MR.  F.  R.  THOMPSON,  ISO  AUBURN  STREET,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

MR.  F.  C  TOOLE,  S74  EUVENTH  AVENUE,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
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You  can  meet  new-term  instructional  goals  more  easily 
more  economically,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  using- 


FAY’S  ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS-R.vi«d 

Well  known  as  “the  very  best  simple  explanation  of  economics."  For  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  classes.  Up-to-date  in  every  respect.  |1.26  net  f.  o.  b. 

Dondineau*  *  CITIZENSHIP  Through  PROBLEMS 

Real  live  problems  and  actual  investigations  stimulate  the  student  to  self¬ 
activity,  particularly  in  the  functional  government  of  his  local  community. 
$1.20  net  f.  o.  b. 

and  Overton’s  THE  NATIONS  AT  WORK 

A  new  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  factually  and  statistically 
complete  and  up-to-the-minute.  More  than  600  illustrated  subjects  in¬ 
cluded,  and  8  two-page  color  maps.  $1.29  net  f.  o.  b. 


NEW  POCKET  CLASSICS 

The  foremost  series  today  in  the  low-priced  field  of  school  classics.  47 
volumes,  67  titles.  $0.45  net  f.  o.  b. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Vitale 

Modern- — 

Keyed  to  Adolescents 

Tressler  and  Shelmadine*s 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

BOOKS  ONE,  TWO,  THREE 
Grades  VII,  Vm,  IX 

now  means  to  teachers  in  the  jimior-high-school  field  what  Tressler’s 
ENGLISH  IN  ACTION  means  to  teachers  in  the  senior-high-school 
field— the  type  of  text  necessary  for  successful  teaching  today. 


D.  C.  HEATH  and  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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By 
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A  new  Virginia  Olcott  reader 
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What  to  do  About  the 

By  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 


Report 


Association  members  realize,  I  am  sure, 
the  importance  to  us  of  the  Report  of  the 
Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission.  It 
paves  the  way  for  a  statewide  minimum  edu¬ 
cational  program  such  as  we  have  never  had, 
and  it  opens  up  new  sources  of  state  school 
support  which  will  guarantee  that  program 
and  make  impossible  a  return  of  the  present 
slow  starvation  of  New  Jersey  schools.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  this  Survey  to 
us,  then,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
the  Report  effective,  to  see  that  its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  carried  out. 

First  of  all,  we  should  read  the  Report, 
not  perfunctorily,  but  carefully,  thought¬ 
fully,  and  searchingly.  We  must  be  as 
familiar  with  it  as  we  are  with  the  most  used 
textbook  in  our  classes,  and  just  as  able  to 
explain  it  clearly.  Not  only  should  we  know 
its  recommendations;  we  should  understand 
the  background  for  them  and  be  prepared 
to  justify  them  to  all  comers. 

That  is  most  important.  If  we  have  not 
read,  are  not  familiar  with  the  report  which 
we  ourselves  have  financed,  we  can  hardly 
expect  laymen  not  so  closely  in  touch  with 
education  to  read  it. 

Second,  we  must  talk  about  it.  We  must 
talk  about  it  among  ourselves,  and  among 
our  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  our¬ 
selves  must  discuss  it  in  order  that  we  may 
be  sure  of  our  own  understanding,  clear  as 
to  its  recommendations,  and  better  able  to 
discuss  it  with  others.  If  I  were  sure  that 
in  every  community  in  the  State  gp'oups  of 
teachers  had  met  at  least  once  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  talk  this  report  over  with  each 
other,  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  what  it 
means  in  their  own  community,  I  would  be 


certain  that  the  Association’s  money  and 
the  Commission’s  time  had  not  been  wasted. 

This  is  not  enough,  however.  As  indi¬ 
viduals  we  must  talk  about  it  to  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  friends  and  neighbors.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  every  one  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  29,000  teachers  knows  intimately  at 
least  five  responsible  citizens,  and  that  this 
represents  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
nearly  150,000  of  the  most  influential 
voters?  If  every  one  of  our  members  were 
to  see  that  five  people  gave  sincere  thought 
to  this  Report,  we  would  have  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  nucleus  for  quick,  concerted  action 
on  it. 

A  third  suggestion  embraces  the  request 
which  our  Governor  made  when  he  received 
the  Report.  He  said,  “I  hope  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  State  will  be  lighted  for  at  least  one 
evening  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  con¬ 
sider  this  important  report.”  Let  us  comply 
with  that  request.  Let  every  school  building 
in  New  Jersey  be  the  center  for  at  least  one 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  Report.  See 
that  our  citizens  are  present,  their  ques¬ 
tions  answered,  their  objections  met. 

Then  go  beyond  that.  See  that  the  Report 
is  made  the  topic  of  discussion  outside  the 
school  houses.  Try  to  utilize  every  civic 
organization,  every  discussion  group  already 
formed,  every  place  where  thinking  men  and 
women  gather,  as  a  forum  on  this  Report. 
You  know  far  better  than  I  do  what  these 
centers  are  in  your  community.  The  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  women’s  clubs,  the 
luncheon  clubs  such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and 
the  Lions,  the  Grange,  professional  associa¬ 
tions  such  as  ministerial  groups,  leagues  of 
taxpayers,  political  clubs,  these  are  groups 
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which  will  be  interested  in  this  Report  and 
its  recommendations.  Seek  the  key  men  and 
women  in  these  organizations  and  ask  their 
help.  It  is  not  a  personal  favor  you  will  be 
seeking,  but  a  service  you  and  they  will  be 
doing  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I  need  hardly  mention  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  occupy  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  for  reorganized  State  support  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Talk  to  your  local  newspaper  men, 
write  letters  to  them,  try  to  make  them  see 
that  this  Report  is  a  searching  study  of  our 
State’s  schooling  and  deserves  their  best 
thought  and  attention.  Invite  the  newspaper 
men  to  your  meetings  and  make  them  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  State’s  newspapers  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  bring  this  Report  to 
the  attention  of  our  citizens.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  their  efforts  in  this  respect  do 
not  lessen. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  you  as  citizens  to 
make  known  and  to  get  others  to  make 
known  to  our  legislators  the  outcome  of  our 
discussions.  Endeavor  to  get  group  meet¬ 
ings  to  pass  resolutions  concerning  it,  and 
see  that  these  reach  those  responsible  for 
the  necessarj'  laws.  As  individuals,  write  to 
your  legislators  your  endorsement  of  the 
Report’s  recommendations  and  persuade 
your  friends  to  do  the  same.  It  is  necessary 
that  our  lawmakers  be  in  no  doubt  about  our 
wishes  in  this  matter. 

As  I  glance  back  over  what  I  have  written, 
it  seems  to  me  filled  with  imperatives,  “Do 
this !  Do  this !’’  It  has  not  been  my  thought 
to  tell  my  fellow  members  of  the  Association 
what  to  do.  Rather  have  I  tried  to  suggest 
those  things  that  need  doing  if  you  are  as 
convinced  as  I  am  that  education  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  in  grave  danger  and  that 
only  in  prompt  and  decisive  action  along  the 
lines  recommended  in  the  Commission  Re¬ 
port  lies  the  hope  of  a  new  and  better  day 
for  New  Jersey's  children. 


Meetings  On  The  Report 

In  practically  every  corner  of  New  Jersey 
meetings  to  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Report  are 
being  held  or  have  been  arranged.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  the  Review  to  get  in¬ 
formation  about  all  of  these,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  significant. 

Westfield  had  the  distinction  of  holding 
the  first  meeting  on  the  report  when  a  large 
group  of  Union  County  citizens  heard  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Mort  on  Tuesday,  December  19. 
New  Brunswick  was  close  behind  with  a 
meeting  on  the  same  evening  and  Bayonne 
followed. 

On  January  7,  East  Orange  High  School 
was  the  center  for  a  forum  discussion  of 
the  report,  and  on  the  following  day  Dr. 
Mort  addressed  more  than  1,000  people  at 
a  Camden  County  meeting  in  Haddonfield. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
meetings,  resulting  in  the  passing  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which  appear  elsewhere  in  the  issue 
and  which  are  being  signed  and  sent  to 
legislators  by  citizens  who  did  not  attend 
the  meeting. 

Dr.  Mort  has  personally  appeared  at  meet¬ 
ings  at  Newark  (Rotary),  Paterson,  where 
he  reached  another  1,000  interested  citizens. 
Union  City,  Ridgewood,  Englewood,  Mont¬ 
clair,  and  Boonton.  At  the  Montclair  meet¬ 
ing,  too,  resolutions  were  passed  endorsing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

As  this  is  written  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  Morristown,  Maplewood,  Trenton  (2), 
Newark,  and  Moorestown.  Dr.  Mort  is 
scheduled  to  appear  personally  at  all  of 
these.  In  addition,  Mr.  Pickell,  Mr.  Strong, 
and  other  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  called  upon  a  number  of  times  to  ad¬ 
dress  meetings  to  discuss  the  report. 
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Selling  the  Survey  Report 


If  the  Report  of  the  Governor’s  School 
Survey  Commission  is  not  to  be  just  another 
report,  if  it  is  not  to  be  filed  quietly  away 
on  the  legfislative  shelves  with  thousands  of 
similar  reports,  if  the  money  which  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  spent  to 
finance  it  is  not  to  be  utterly  thrown  away. 
New  Jersey  teachers  must  take  the  lead  in 
selling  its  recommendations  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  and  through  them  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  which  will  act  upon  it. 

This  is  a  difficult  task.  The  Report  is  not 
easy  reading,  nor  are  its  recommendations 
self-explanatory.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
brief  article  to  suggest  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  support  those  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  to  suggest  them  in  the  form  in 
which  we  will  have  to  use  them  with  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  has  little  time  or  atten¬ 
tion  for  detailed  explanations. 

Little  is  said  here  with  regard  to  Volume 
I  of  the  Report,  which  studies  school  costs 
and  suggests  economies  in  the  operation  of 
schools.  That  is  our  business.  We  must 
find  the  ways  to  do  the  things  there  sug¬ 
gested.  As  individuals  we  have  to  cooperate 
in  the  retrenchments  involved,  bearing, 
where  necessary,  any  added  burden  cheer¬ 
fully  and  with  good  grace. 

But  the  “Reconstruction  of  the  System  of 
Public  School  Support  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey”  is  only  indirectly  our  business.  We 
cannot  effect  that  reconstruction,  vital  as 
we  believe  it  to  be.  That  can  be  done  only 
when  citizens  throughout  the  State  realize 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
as  a  whole,  to  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  financial  set-up  of  State  government. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  our  arguments 
for  the  suggested  changes  are  presented  in 
question  and  answer  form. 


What  is  an  “equalization”  program? 

An  equalization  program  is  a  method  of 
insuring  that  every  child  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  shall  receive  at  least  a  minimum  edu¬ 
cation  regardless  of  whereabouts  in  the  State 
he  may  live,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis¬ 
trict  he  lives  in  be  rich  or  poor,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  wealth  or  lack  of  wealth  of  his 
parents.  This  must  be  done  without  placing 
on  the  taxpayers  of  his  district  any  undue  or 
overwhelming  burden  of  taxation. 

Why  is  such  a  program  necessary? 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
“equality  of  opportunity.”  This  certainly 
involves  the  right  of  every  child  to  at  least 
the  minimum  education  he  will  need  for  life. 
At  the  present  time  this  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  State’s  guaranteeing  sufficient  funds 
so  that  each  school  district  in  the  State  can 
provide  that  minimum  education. 

Is  there  no  such  program  at  present? 

Practically  none.  While  New  Jersey  an¬ 
nually  spends  about  $21,000,000  on  educa¬ 
tion,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  this  is 
returned  to  the  individual  counties  in  which 
it  was  raised,  and  therefore  operates  as  a 
county  tax  and  not  as  state  aid. 

What  is  the  proposed  “equalization” 
program? 

The  Survey  suggests  that  the  State,  by 
combining  a  small  district  property  tax  with 
state  funds  raised  through  taxes  other  than 
property  tax,  guarantee  to  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  an  educational  program  which  will  cost 
$57  for  each  elementary  pupil  and  $98  for 
each  high  school  pupil. 

How  was  this  $57  basis  determined? 

Fifty-seven  dollars  for  each  elementary 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  the 
cost  of  the  education  program  in  the  poorest 
school  districts  of  the  State  in  1930-1931. 
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This  Commission  felt  that  no  district  in  the 
State  should  be  allowed  to  provide  less  edu¬ 
cation  than  this  $57  program  will  furnish. 

Why  determine  the  minimum  program 
in  terms  of  money  spent? 

A  study  by  the  Commission  gives  good 
evidence  that,  in  the  main,  communities  get 
the  kind  of  education  they  pay  for,  that  $57 
buys  $57  worth  of  education,  $115  buys 
$115  worth,  and  that  communities  spending 
$154  per  pupil  are  getting  their  money’s 
worth  by  ever\'  measurable  standard.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  practicable  for  the 
state  to  try  to  dictate  one  kind  of  school  for 
all  the  different  communities  in  the  state. 
It  is  much  better  to  leave  this  to  the  parents 
in  those  communities. 

Does  this  increase  the  total  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey? 

The  $57  equalization  plan  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 
It  merely  spreads  the  burden  of  school  sup¬ 
port  more  fairly,  giving  relief  to  property 
owners  throughout  the  State,  especially  in 
the  districts  where  the  taxes  for  school  sup¬ 
port  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  unreasonable. 
(20  to  35  mills.) 

Should  education  costs  be  reduced? 

The  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  which  a  majority  were  laymen,  did 
not  feel  so,  and  pointed  out  that  while  the 
cost  of  education  has  increased  seven  fold 
between  1910  and  1930,  the  total  expenditure 
by  the  state  government  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  fold.  Since  1915  the  per¬ 
centage  of  state  money  going  to  education 
has  fallen  from  57  per  cent  to  28  per  cent 
while  the  percentage  for  highways  has  risen 
from  6.9  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

How  will  the  changes  affect  our  com¬ 
munity? 

At  the  end  of  Volume  II  of  the  Report, 
pages  143-156,  a  table  shows  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  program  of  state  support  in 
every  school  district  of  New  Jersey.  Resi¬ 


dents  of  each  community  should  consult  this 
table  to  find  how  their  own  district  will  be 
affected. 

How  does  it  affect  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer? 

It  will  make  it  possible  for  most  districts 
in  New  Jersey  to  lower  the  property  taxes 
without  sacrificing  their  educational  system 
or  any  other  function  of  government.  In  a 
very  few  districts  the  tax  rate  would  be  un¬ 
changed.  In  no  district  would  it  be  any 
higher  than  it  is  now. 

Why  lighten  the  property  taxes? 

Because  New  Jersey  has  placed  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  tax  burden  upon 
property  and  has  been  slow  to  find  and  use 
other  and  broader  tax  bases.  While  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  state  revenue  from  taxes 
other  than  the  projierty  tax  has  increased 
largely  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  from 
1910  to  1930 — from  40  to  64  per  cent — in 
New  Jersey  the  trend  has  been  in  the  other 
direction — from  54  per  cent  in  1910  to  46 
per  cent  in  1930. 

What  will  raise  the  required  funds? 

The  Commission  has  left  this  problem 
largely  to  the  legislature.  Many  other  states 
have  met  the  problem,  however,  by  the  use 
of  the  sales  tax,  the  income  tax  or  both. 

Will  educators  be  satisfied  with  this? 

At  the  present  time,  yes;  eventually  no. 
The  $57  program  is  by  no  means  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  educational  program,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  satisfactory  minimum  program.  This 
is  recommended  as  the  best  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  money  which  the  state  now  has 
or  can  make  available  under  the  present 
conditions. 

What  is  the  ultimate  aim? 

The  ultimate  objective  is  a  program  which 
will  guarantee  to  every  child  in  the  state  an 
education  equal  to  that  provided  in  the 
average  community  in  1930-1931.  This  will 
cost  approximately  $115  per  elementary 
pupil  (in  average  daily  attendance). 
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Estimates  of  the  Yield  of  Various  Taxes 

By  Habley  L.  Lutz,  Princeton  University 


(Note:  Dr.  Lutz  was  tax  adviser  to  th 
director  of  the  survey  by  the  Commission  to 
and  Expenditure.) 

This  article  presents  estimates  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  yield  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  certain  supplementary  taxes  that  might 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  equalizing 
educational  costs  outlined  in  the  Governor’s 
School  Survey  Commission  Report.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  estimates 
of  the  net  tax  base,  and  of  the  tax  yield,  in 
each  case,  to  current  economic  and  business 
conditions.  As  a  safeguard  against  undue 
optimism,  the  final  estimates,  in  some  cases, 
have  been  diminished  more  than  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  required  from  a  consideration 
simply  of  the  available  indices  of  business 
conditions.  As  this  is  being  written  some 
slight  evidences  are  reported  of  business  re¬ 
vival,  expressed  both  in  price  advances  and 
in  larger  volume.  Such  revival  has  not  been 
considered,  however,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  following  estimates.  Should  it  continue 
and  expand,  the  estimates  presented  here 
may  prove  to  be  too  low. 

A  summary  of  the  taxes  studied  and  of 
the  yield  estimated  is  presented  in  Table  I. 
The  essential  thing  in  this  table  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  net  tax  base  in  each  case.  Lack¬ 
ing  all  clues  as  to  the  rates  of  taxation  which 
the  legislature  might  decide  upon  in  enacting 
new  tax  legislation,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
assume  certain  tax  rates  in  computing  the 
probable  tax  yield.  These  assumed  rates  are 
within  the  probabilities  as  revealed  by  the 
practice  of  other  states. 

Some  of  the  taxes  in  this  list  are  mutually 
exclusive  of  each  other,  but  not  all  of  them 
are.  It  has  seemed  advisable  to  canvass  the 
possibilities  rather  thoroughly,  leaving  the 


e  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission  and 
Investigate  County  and  Municipal  Taxation 

ultimate  choice  among  the  possibilities  to 
the  legislature.  The  adoption  of  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  would  exclude  consideration 
of  a  special  sales  tax  on  tobacco  products. 
Whether  or  not  such  action  would  likewise 
exclude  from  consideration  additional  taxes 
on  beer  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  as 
these  may  be  legalized,  is  a  subject  on  which 
no  opinion  is  expressed  here.  It  appears 
inevitable,  however,  that  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  these  beverages  are  destined  to  bear  a 
substantial  burden  of  taxation. 

While  some  persons  regjard  the  retail  sales 
tax  and  the  personal  income  tax  as  mutually 
exclusive,  it  must  be  emphasized  here  that 
such  a  conception  is,  in  our  judgment,  er¬ 
roneous.  The  economic  effects  of  these  two 
taxes  fall  in  diametrically  opposed  direc¬ 
tions.  Generally  speaking,  the  sales  tax  will 
fall  principally  on  the  large  group  of  citizens 
with  low  incomes.  Technically  described, 
such  a  tax  is  regressive,  which  means  that 
its  burden  is  relatively  greater  on  the  per¬ 
sons  with  small  incomes  than  on  those  with 
large  incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  will  fall  principally  on  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  citizens  receiv¬ 
ing  medium  to  large  incomes.  When  such  a 
tax  is  imposed  at  graduated  rates,  as  is  here 
proposed,  its  effect  is  progressive,  which 
means  that  the  burden  becomes  greater  as 
the  size  of  the  income  increases.  While 
those  with  large  incomes  will  pay  some  part 
of  the  sal?s  tax,  and  those  with  small  in¬ 
comes  will  pay  some  part  of  the  income  tax. 
the  general  effect  of  the  two  taxes  would  be 
that  one  would  tend  to  counterbalance  the 
other.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  a  state 
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TABLE  I 


Summary  of  the  Estimated  Yield  of  Various  Taxes  in  New  Jersey 


Kind  of  Tax 

Net  Tax 

Assumed 

Estimated 

Base 

Rates  of 
Taxation 

Revenue,  in 
Round  Figures 

1.  Retail  Sales  Tax 

a)  All  retail  sales 

(  1% 
i  2% 

$11,800,000 

except  services 

$1,182  mill. 

23,600,000 

(Table  II) 

(3% 

33,000,000 

b)  All  retail  sales  except 

(  1% 

8,000,000 

food  group  &  services 

806  “ 

i  2% 

16,000,000 

(Table  III) 

(3% 

23,000,000 

c)  All  retail  sales  &  services 

i)  Excluding  railroad 

1  1% 

12,500,000 

and  public  utility 

1,264  “ 

\  2% 

25,000,000 

receipts  (Table  IV) 

)  3% 

35,000,000 

ii)  Including  railroad 

)  1% 

15,000,000 

and  public  utility 

1,514  “ 

/  2% 

27,500,000  (a) 

receipts  (Table  IV) 

\  3% 

37,500,000  (a) 

2.  Personal  income  tax 

(Table  V) 

580  “ 

1%  to  5% 
$1,000  income 

10,000,000 

brackets 

1%  to  5% 
$5,000  income 

5,800,000 

brackets 

700  “ 

1%  to  5% 
$1,000  income 

15,000,000 

brackets 

1%  to  5% 
$5,000  income 

8,000,000 

brackets 

3.  Additional  tax  on  inter¬ 

f  2% 

3,000,000 

est  and  dividends 

150  " 

|4% 

6,000,000 

4.  Business  franchise  tax 

a)  Net  income  from 

business  done 

70  “ 

f  4% 

2,800,000 

b)  Moss  plan 

350  “ 

1  1% 

3,500,000 

5.  Sales  of  tobacco  products 

(Table  VI) 

45  " 

10%  of  sales 

4,275,000  (b) 

6.  Beer 

2.5  mill.  bbls. 

$1  per  bbl. 

2,500,000 

7.  Increased  truck  and 

gross  weight  of 

bus  license  fees 

vehicle  in  tons 

($8  plus  3W*)  8,000,000 

(a)  Assuming  fixed  rate  of  1%  on  sales  of  R.R.  and  public  utility  services. 

(b)  After  allowing  5%  for  collection  costs. 
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to  impose  a  personal  income  tax  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  a  sales  tax ;  but  it  would  be  quite 
inequitable  for  any  state  to  levy  a  sales 
tax  without  at  the  same  time  introducing  the 
counterbalance  which  is  provided  by  the 
personal  income  tax. 

The  case  for  an  additional  tax  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate  on  interest  and  dividend  income 
(i.e.,  the  income  from  intangible  property) 
was  set  forth  in  Report  6  of  the  Tax  Survey 
Commission  fpp.  214,  215),  and  need  not  be 
restated  here. 

Some  of  the  detailed  data  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  these  estimates  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  are  presented  in  the 
supporting  tables  and  discussion  which  fol¬ 
low.  The  primary  difficulty  that  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  preparing  estimates  for  conditions 
as  far  from  normal  as  are  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  in  the  determination  of  the  proper 
amount  by  which  to  diminish  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  figures  that  are  available  to  indicate 
the  respective  tax  bases.  As  a  guide  to  the 
conditions  in  New  Jersey,  it  was  decided 
finally  to  begin  with  the  index  of  bank  debits 
in  the  six  larger  centers  of  the  state  for 
which  such  figures  are  reported.^  These 
bank  debits  declined  by  approximately  40 
per  cent  from  1929  to  1932.  While  the  total 
bank  debits  for  1929  reflected  the  abnormal 
speculative  activity  of  that  time,  the  use  of 
a  40  per  cent  shrinkage  seemed  proper,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  available  fig¬ 
ures  relating  to  retail  trade  are  those  for  the 
year  1929.  Retail  sales  for  that  year  were 
probably  inflated,  both  as  to  price  and  vol¬ 
ume,  by  the  free  and  rapid  turnover  of 
money  prior  to  the  stock  market  crash  in  the 
autumn  of  1929.  Therefore,  since  the  specu¬ 
lative  inflation  probably  affected  both  bank 
debits  and  retail  sales,  conservatism  demands 
that  the  sales  figures  be  deflated  by  about 


the  same  percentage  that  is  found  to  have 
occurred  in  the  bank  debits. 

The  New  York  Commission  on  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tax  laws,  in  a  report  published 
in  February,  1933,  diminished  the  1929  fig¬ 
ures  for  retail  trade  by  30  per  cent.*  In  a 
few  other  instances  a  40  per  cent  or  greater 
shrinkage  was  made.  A  general  reduction 
of  30  per  cent  from  the  1929  figures  may 
be  a  reasonable  correction  for  New  York 
state,  but  it  has  been  deemed  inadequate  for 
New  Jersey.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  any 
readers,  a  30  per  cent  shrinkage  is  considered 
to  be  sufficient  for  New  Jersey,  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  correct  the  estimated  tax  bases 
correspo  dingly.  As  indicated  above,  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
estimated  tax  yields  within  the  actualities, 
and  thus  to  err,  if  at  all,  through  ultra¬ 
conservatism  rather  than  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  several  taxes  studied  are  now  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  Table  I. 

The  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Numerous  variants  of  sales  taxation  are 
in  operation  or  have  been  proposed.  The 
aim  of  any  state  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
impose  such  a  tax  should  be  the  avoidance 
of  as  many  of  the  complications  as  possible, 
and  to  choose  the  least  troublesome  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  inevitably  be  en¬ 
countered.  The  problems  which  will  arise 
will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  point  of 
imposition  of  the  tax.  If  the  tax  is  imposed 
close  to  the  point  of  consumption,  that  is, 
upon  retailers,  the  principal  difficulty  is  the 
additional  burden  of  administration,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  and  state- wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  dealers  who  must  make  reports 
and  pay  the  tax  on  their  sales.  If  the  tax  is 
imposed  on  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 


*  These  centers  are  Newark,  Montclair,  Trenton,  Camden,  Passaic,  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
Clearing  House  Association. 

’  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  Depression  Taxes  and  Economy 
Through  Reform  of  Local  Government,  Appendix  II. 
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TABLE  II 

Determination  of  Net  Tax  Base,  All  Retail  Sales  Except  Services 

Millions 


1.  Ordinary  retail  sales,  1929,  of  tangible  goods  and  services  rendered  in 

connection  therewith  (a) .  $1,898 

2.  Less  estimated  sales  in  interstate  commerce  (2%) .  37 


1,861 

3.  Less  40%  for  decline  in  price  and  volume  .  744 


1,117 

4.  Add  estimated  sales  of  beer .  60 


1,177 

5.  Less  estimated  evasion  (b) .  50 


6.  Net  tax  base,  if  no  exemptions  are  allowed  .  1,127 

7.  Estimated  exemptions,  of  sales  of  establishments  under  $5,000  annual 

volume,  with  diminishing  exemption  for  establishments  with  annual 
volume  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  .  40 


8.  Net  tax  base,  if  exemptions  are  allowed .  1,087 

9.  Estimated  sales  of  gasoline .  95 


10.  Net  tax  base,  if  sales  of  gasoline  are  included .  $1,182 


(a)  From  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Retail  Distribution  in  New  Jersey,  1929,  Tables  1,  11a. 

(b)  Evasions  are  assumed  to  vary  indirectly  with  the  volume  of  annual  sales,  ranging  from  20 
per  cent  if  the  annual  volume  is  below  $10,000  to  2  per  cent  if  the  annual  volume  exceeds 
$50,000. 

TABLE  III 

Determination  of  Net  Tax  Base,  All  Retail  Sales  Except  Foods  and  Services 


Millions 

1.  Ordinary  retail  sales,  1929  (Table  II) .  $1,898 

2.  Less  retail  sales,  food  group  (a) .  $566  mill. 

Less  retail  sales,  restaurants  (a) .  70  “  636 


3.  Total  sales  of  goods,  1929,  except  foods .  1,262 

4.  Less  estimated  sales  in  interstate  commerce  (2%) .  25 


1,237 

5.  Less  40%  for  decline  in  price  and  volume  .  495 


742 

6.  Less  estimated  evasion .  28 


7.  Net  tax  base  if  no  exemptions  are  allow’ed  .  714 

8.  Estimated  exemptions .  25 


9.  Net  tax  base  if  exemptions  are  allowed .  689 

10.  Estimated  sales  of  gasoline .  95 


11.  Net  tax  base,  if  sales  of  gasoline  are  included .  $  784 


(a)  Tables  1,  4a,  Census  of  Retail  Distribution  in  New  Jersey,  1929. 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  YIELD  OF  VARIOUS  TAXES 
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as  well  as  on  retailers,  additional  complica-  enterprises  may  be  wide  of  the  truth,  but  the 
tions  arise,  first,  through  the  pyramiding  of  percentage  of  error  is  small,  since  the  figure 
the  tax,  and  second,  through  the  necessary  used  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
exemption  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce,  estimated  volume  of  retail  sales. 

The  interstate  commerce  difficulty  is  pres-  Sales  of  services  would  include,  logically, 
ent,  to  be  sure,  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  re-  the  intra-state  sales  of  public  utility  and  rail- 
tail  sales,  but  in  much  less  degree.  road  services,  the  membership  dues  of  clubs 

The  type  of  sales  tax  considered  here  is  and  fraternal  orders,  tuition  receipts  of  edu- 
that  on  retail  sales.  The  administrative  prob-  cational  institutions,  and  the  like.  Again,  no 
lems  involved  are  of  an  intra-state  character,  complete  or  adequate  statistics  are  available, 
and  can  therefore  be  dealt  with  by  the  state  and  an  arbitrary  guess  has  been  made,  which 
itself.  There  are  numerous  combinations  admits  of  no  serious  defense, 
which  might  be  used  in  determining  the  tax  The  Personal  Income  Tax 

base  for  a  retail  sales  tax.  Only  three  of  q-hg  volume  of  personal  income  currently 
these  are  shown  here.  They  are:  1)  All  re-  received  by  residents  of  New  Jersey  is  not 
tail  sales  of  tangible  commodities,  which  accurately  determinable.  The  federal  in- 
would  exclude  sales  of  services,  (Table  II)  ;  conie  tax  statistics  indicate  a  fairly  steady 
2)  All  retail  sales  of  tangible  commodities  q£  income  into  the  state  over  the  period 

except  foods,  (Table  III)  ;  3)  All  retail  jq20  to  1930,  the  annual  average  net  income 
sales  of  tangible  commodities  and  services,  ^hown  in  the  federal  tax  returns  for  these 
(Table  IV).  years  being  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 

The  inclusion  of  sales  of  services  compels  a  material  decline  has  occurred  since  1930, 
resort  to  rather  crude  guesswork  for  the  esti-  but  as  a  partial  offset  to  such  shrinkage  as 
mate  of  receipts  in  certain  cases  for  which  no  would  be  revealed  in  the  later  returns  made 
statistics  are  available.  These  cases  include  to  the  federal  government,  there  may  be  in¬ 
professional  services,  the  receipts  of  hotels  eluded,  for  the  purposes  of  a  state  income 
and  lodging  houses,  hair-dressing  and  mani-  tax,  all  salaries  paid  to  state  and  local  of- 
curing  establishments,  and  the  like.  The  ficers  and  employees,  and  all  interest  re- 
arbitrary  figure  used  here  for  the  aggregate  ceived  by  residents  on  their  holdings  of  state 
current  receipts  of  these  classes  of  service  (Continued  on  page  AO) 

TABLE  IV 

Determination  of  Net  Tax  Base,  All  Retail  Sales  of  Goods  and  Services 

Millions 


1.  Net  tax  base,  all  retail  sales  of  goods  (Table  II,  line  10) .  $1,182 

2.  Plus  gross  receipts  of  pow’er  laundries  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  estab¬ 
lishments,  adjusted  to  current  price  and  volume  basis  (a) .  22 

3.  Plus  arbitrary  estimate  for  gross  receipts  from  professional  services,  ho¬ 

tels  and  lodging  houses,  club  and  other  dues  of  organizations,  tuition 
receipts,  etc . . .  60 

4.  Net  tax  base,  all  retail  sales  and  services,  except  railroads  and  public 

utilities .  1,264 

5.  Estimated  intra-state  receipts  of  railroads  and  public  utilities .  250 

6.  Net  tax  base,  all  retail  sales  and  services  .  $1,514 


(a)  Census  of  Retail  Distribution  in  New  Jersey,  1929,  Table  11a. 


Haddonfield  Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  taxpayers  of  Nexv  Jersey 
in  the  Memorial  High  School  Auditorium  at  Haddonfield,  January  8,  1934,  asking 
for  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation : 

1.  Whereas,  more  than  120  municipalities  in  this  State  have  recently  defaulted 
in  payments  due  upon  their  bonded  indebtedness;  and 

2.  Whereas,  nearly  20  such  municipalities  have  placed  their  financial  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Municipal  Finance  Commission ;  and  ^ 

3.  Whereas,  barely  65%  of  the  1932  tax  levy  has  been  collected ;  and 

4.  Whereas,  the  taxes  now  overdue  equal  the  total  amount  to  be  collected  in 
any  one  year;  and 

5.  Whereas,  nearly  89%  of  the  present  tax  burden  rests  upon  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  only,  a  form  of  taxable  wealth  which  is  only  between  25%  and 
30%  of  the  total  taxable  wealth  of  our  citizens ;  and 

6.  Whereas,  many  essential  governmental  services,  ESPECIALLY  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  must  of  necessity  either  be  now  abandoned  or  be  so  drastically 
curtailed  as  to  make  them  almost  valueless ;  therefore 

Be  It  Now  Resolved  that  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  on 
this  8th  day  of  January,  1934,  most  urgently  petition,  and  we  do  hereby  petition  the 
members  of  the  State  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Assembly  about  to  meet  in  session 
at  Trenton,  that  they,  after  due  deliberation,  devise  a  new  and  more  equitable  system 
of  taxation,  which  shall  provide  adequately  for  all  essential  governmental  services  and 
for  meeting  the  fixed  obligations  of  the  municipalities  of  this  State ;  and 

1.  Whereas,  after  a  most  careful  study  by  a  staff  of  experts  led  by  Dr.  Paul 
Mort  of  Columbia  University,  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission  recently  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  said  Commission  recommends  that  the  State  School 
Tax  be  abandoned;  and 

2.  Whereas,  this  same  Commission  concurrently  recommends  that  a  simplified 
State  support  program  be  adopted,  which  program  requires  only  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  is  being  levied  at  the  present  time ;  and 

3.  Whereas,  the  present  State  School  Tax  is  not  being  paid  by  many  of  the 
municipalities  and  counties;  and 

4.  Whereas,  the  present  system  of  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Tax 
money  does  not  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  children  of  the  State. 

Be  It,  Therefore,  Further  Resolved  that  we,  the  said  undersigned  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  do,  on  this  8th  day  of  January,  1934,  approve  in  principle  the  recommen¬ 
dations  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Governor’s  Commission,  and  urgently  petition, 
and  we  do  hereby  further  petition  the  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  now  meeting  at  Trenton,  to  abolish  the  present  method  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  State  school  money  and  adopt  a  method  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  said 
Commission;  and 

Resolved  that  true  copies  hereof,  each  with  a  list  of  all  signatures  of  citizens 
thereto,  be  promptly  dispatched  by  this  meeting,  through  its  Resolutions  Committee, 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  to  chairmen  of  appropriate  committees  in  the 
State  Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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Camden  County  Council  on  Public  School  Relations 

By  Albbbt  M.  Bean,  County  Superintendent,  Camden  County 
The  Haddonheld  meeting  January  8  on  vember  7,  1933,  when  the  citizens  were  ask- 


the  subject  of  “Taxation  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,”  which  passed  resolutions  endors¬ 
ing  the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion  Report,  was  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  meetings  of  its  kind  that  has  been  held 
in  the  State.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
meeting  is  due  to  the  Camden  County  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Public  School  Relations,  which  has 
recently  been  org^ized. 

The  Council  was  formed  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Camden  County  organiza¬ 
tions  directly  related  to  the  public  schools, 
among  them  the  County  League  of  School 
Boards,  the  County  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  and  the  various  as¬ 
sociations  of  teachers  and  school  executives. 
This  group  is  responsible  for  initiating  a 
proper  program  and  for  administering  it. 
Its  aims,  as  originally  stated,  were 

( 1 )  to  effect  a  more  efficient  school  sys¬ 
tem,  including  improved  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  better  offering  of  curriculum  materials, 
a  better  plan  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  and  a  finer  administrative  organi¬ 
zation. 

(2)  to  maintain  better  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  and  the  parents  through 
improving  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
and  through'  better-informed  groups  of 
parents  associated  in  Parent-Teacher  Or¬ 
ganizations,  Fathers’  Associations,  etc. 

(3)  to  inform  the  citizenry  in  general 

through  all  proper  channels  of  publicity  of 
the  aims  and  practices  of  the  public  schools, 
local,  state,  and  national.  ^ 

Specifically  the  group  stated  as  its  ob¬ 
jectives  : 

(1)  to  prepare  and  promote  a  complete 
campaign  of  publicity  whenever  needed,  as 
for  example  the  general  election  on  No- 


ed  to  vote  on  the  Bond  Issue  Referendum. 

(2)  to  plan  for  and  manage  public  meet¬ 
ings,  like  that  in  Haddonfield. 

(3)  to  arrange  for  the  dissemination  of 
proper  information  about  the  schools,  for 
instance,  the  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
State  school  money. 

(4)  to  effect  contacts  with  all  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  and  with  all  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  welfare  in  order  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  may  have  full  information  and 
may  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems. 
A  conference  on  “Taxation  and  Public 
Schools”  was  held  December  8  in  the  Walt 
Whitman  Hotel.  Out  of  the  meeting,  at 
which  business  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  civic  and  fraternal  groups  were 
represented,  a  Coimty  G)uncil  on  Public 
Affairs  is  expected  to  develop. 

It  is  proposed  that  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties  be  localized  and  certain  others  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Ojunty  G)uncil.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  local  school  system,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  local  program  to  include  desir¬ 
able  local  contacts  and  the  dissemination  of 
proper  information  about  the  local  schools, 
and  planning  for  the  dissemination  of 
worthwhile  information  about  the  schools  of 
the  County,  State  and  Nation  are  r^arded 
as  local  responsibilities. 

The  County  Council  accepts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  : 

(1)  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  proper 
program  for  the  schools  of  the  county  as  a 
whole,  including  all  types  of  publicity  and 
all  desirable  kinds  of  public  relations  within 
the  county. 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  State  officials 
and  organizations  of  the  State  interested  in 
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public  schools,  in  their  endeavors  to  keep 
the  public  adequately  informed. 

(3)  to  disseminate  information  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  character,  as  that  is  deemed  es¬ 
sential  for  local  purposes. 

The  Council  has  a  “Campaign  Manager 
and  General  Director  of  Public  School  Re¬ 
lations.”  Under  this  individual  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  are  a  press  bureau,  working 
both  with  newspapers  and  through  its  own 
publication,  a  radio  bureau,  speakers  bu¬ 
reau,  motion  picture  theatre  bureau,  a  small 
Contact  Committee,  whose  responsibility  will 
be  to  make  effective  contacts  with  leading 
citizens,  political  and  business  leaders,  and 
the  officers  of  all  the  leading  organizations 
to  keep  them  individually  and  collectively  in¬ 
formed  about  the  public  schools,  and  finally 
a  Statistical  Bureau,  to  assemble  significant 
data,  to  evaluate  it  and  organize  it  for  the 
use  of  other  bureaus  and  committees,  and 
to  provide  local  data  for  use  by  State  and 
National  organizations. 

In  connection  with  the  January  8  meet¬ 
ing  the  press  bureau  prepared  enough  items 
to  be  included  in  all  of  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  through  this  county  announcing  the 
Mass  Meeting  and  creating  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  same.  They  provided  cuts 
for  the  pictures  of  the  prominent  speakers 
and  suggested  editorial  comments  to  the 
managing  editors. 

The  Radio  Bureau  arranged  for  a  series 
of  announcements  over  the  local  station 
WCAM.  We  were  unable  to  make  proper 
arrangements  for  showing  of  trailers  in  the 
several  motion  picture  houses,  even  though 
they  were  willing  to  include  these  trailers 
in  their  regular  presentations,  because  we 
did  not  have  the  money  available  for  the 
presentation  of  the  same.  Through  the 
speakers  bureau  a  number  of  appeals  were 
made  to  various  groups  and  organizations 
to  have  their  members  attend  the  meeting. 

A  special  Contact  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  call  all  of 
the  presidents  of  the  leading  organizations 


on  the  telephone  and  personally  appeal  to 
them  to  present  the  invitation  to  attend  this 
Mass  Meeting  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
their  various  associations  and  organizations. 
In  this  way  every  luncheon  club,  parent- 
teacher  association,  board  of  education  and 
woman’s  club  was  contacted  and  notice  was 
presented  to  their  members  of  the  meeting. 
In  some  instances  these  notices  were  mailed 
to  them  as  a  part  of  their  regpilar  weekly 
communications. 

This  Contact  Committee,  which  is  really 
a  Personal  Contact  Committee,  was  also 
charged  with  a  responsibility  of  inviting  a 
list  of  distinguished  gpiests,  who  were  asked 
to  sit  on  the  platform  with  the  speakers  and 
who  were  among  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  the  community.  Many  distinguished  cit¬ 
izens  accepted  this  invitation  and  added 
much  to  the  occasion  by  being  willing  to  be 
seated  on  the  platform.  In  this  manner,  most 
of  our  community  and  political  leaders  were 
personally  invited  and  were  made  to  feel 
that  their  presence  was  seriously  desired. 
Unfortunately,  a  considerable  number  could 
not  accept  on  account  of  previous  engage¬ 
ments  over  which  many  had  little  or  no  con¬ 
trol.  We  sensed  no  political  opposition  what¬ 
ever.  Everybody  seemed  perfectly  willing  in 
their  efforts  toward  making  this  meeting  a 
success  and  not  the  slightest  objection  was 
raised  in  regard  to  the  whole  affair.  One 
member  of  the  Socialist  party  arose  during 
the  meeting  and  briefly  spoke  about  the  sales 
tax,  which  had  no  part  in  this  meeting  as  no 
particular  statement  had  been  made  by  any¬ 
body  in  regard  to  any  particular  type  of  tax. 

Inasmuch  as  this  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  County  League  of  School 
Boards,  this  same  organization  was  asked  to 
form  a  Resolution  Committee  composed  en¬ 
tirely  ^of  prominent  lawyers  in  the  county 
who  are  members  of  the  various  Boards  of 
Education.  These  resolutions  were  prepared 
by  them  and  printed  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  presented  at  the  Mass  Meeting  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  i7) 


The  Governor  Recommends— 


Adoption  of  a  sales  tax  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  the  total  revenues  less  expenses 
of  collection  to  be  distributed  among  mu¬ 
nicipalities  on  an  “equitable”  basis  for  the 
purposes  of  meeting  the  costs  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  was  recommended  to  the  1934  Leg¬ 
islature  by  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  in 
his  second  annual  message  on  January  9. 
The  Governor  also  recommended  that  for 
the  same  three-year  period  the  construction 
of  State  highways  out  of  motor  vehicle 
fees  and  motor  fuel  taxes  be  completely  dis¬ 
continued,  and  that  all  revenues  from  these 
two  sources,  which  would  ordinarily  go  into 
construction  work,  be  similarly  apportioned 
among  the  municipalities,  to  be  used  solely 
for  meeting  appropriations  for  public  school 
purposes. 

Both  these  measures  were  recommended 
by  the  Governor  as  part  of  a  program  to  re¬ 
lieve  real  estate  from  “the  staggering  tax 
burden  which  now  oppresses  it.”  He  said : 

“These  proposals  are  not,  as  I  look  at 
it,  matters  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  The 
people  must  have  help  to  keep  their  homes 
and  a  substantial  part  of  that  help  must 
be  real  relief  from  burdensome  taxation. 
Better  roads,  much  as  we  may  desire  them, 
can  wait  until  we  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
cost.”  The  Governor  was  very  definite  that 
the  taxation  relief  be  real  relief  and  “used 
only  in  substitution  for  existing  taxes.” 

The  Governor’s  recommendations  have 
been  endorsed  by  many  groups,  among  them 
the  Newark  Teachers’  Association,  which  on 
January  9,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

“That  the  Newark  Teachers’  Association 
pledge  its  support  to  a  general  sales  tax  to 
be  distributed  among  the  municipalities  on 
an  equitable  basis  and  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  costs  of  public 
education,  and  it  also  endorses  the  diversion 
of  revenues  ordinarily  used  for  highway 


construction  to  the  support  of  public  schools, 
to  the  end  that  the  tax  burden  on  realty  may 
be  relieved  and  that  the  system  of  free  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  New  Jersey  may  be  pre¬ 
served.” 

The  Survey  Report 

Governor  Moore  commends  the  Report 
of  the  School  Survey  Commission  to  the 
Legfislature,  frowning  slightly  as  he  does  so 
upon  the  long  time  recommendations  of  the 
Report,  but  praising  the  immediate  sug¬ 
gestions. 

“This  report  indicates  how  educational 
costs  in  New  Jersey  can  be  reduced  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  without  lowering  edu¬ 
cational  standards  .  .  .  These  are  excellent 
suggestions,  worthy  of  your  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

“This  Commission  has  also  made  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  as  to  how  the  present  State- 
aid  can  be  distributed  among  the  various 
school  districts  so  as  to  give  State  help 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It  has,  at  the 
same  time,  presented  an  ambitious  plan  for 
additional  school  expenditures,  which,  if 
made  effective,  will  eventually  amount  to 
from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  a  year.  It 
is  proposed  to  finance  this  added  expendi¬ 
ture  from  new  sources  of  taxation.  The 
State  and  local  governments  must  deal  s)mi- 
pathetically  with  every  problem  which  af¬ 
fects  our  public  school  system,  but  we  can¬ 
not,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  the  total  burdens 
of  the  taxpayer,  even  for  the  most  laudable 
purpose,  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  Our  first  task,  in  education  as  in 
other  public  service,  is  to  obtain  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  service  for  the  money 
we  have  to  spend  and  seek  diligently  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  wastes  which  the  Commission  re¬ 
ports  as  well  as  to  discover  others  which 
may  have  escaped  its  notice.” 
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Praises  Educators 

The  Governor  speaks  optimistically  of 
conditions  in  New  Jersey  schools,  boasting 
that  “no  school  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
closed ;  few  schools  have  shortened  their 
terms;  no  essential  educational  service  has 
been  abandoned;  and  the  curtailment  of 
desirable  but  non-essential  educational  serv¬ 
ices  has  occurred  only  to  a  limited  extent.” 
He  feels  that  “educators,  more  than  any 
other  large  official  g;roup,  have  recognized 
the  need  of  retrenchment  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  important  reductions  which  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  all  the  more  welcome  because 
they  have  been  made  by  the  class  most  af¬ 
fected.” 

“As  our  society  is  now  organized,  wide¬ 
spread  free  education  of  a  high  quality  must 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  public  service. 
We  can  build  roads,  sewer  systems,  parks, 
museums,  and  similar  works  now,  five  years 
from  now,  or  twenty-five  years  from  now, 
just  as  we  choose.  With  negligible  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age  must  be  given  their  education  now  or 
not  at  all.  Even  in  these  times  of  depres¬ 
sion,  while  we  are  eliminating  and  curtail¬ 
ing  other  services,  it  must  be  a  fixed  state 
policy  to  maintain  the  free  education  of  our 
youth  at  a  satisfactory  level,  including  not 
only  the  day  schools  but  also  the  evening, 
summer,  and  vocational  schools.  Such  pro¬ 
jects  in  this  emergency  as  the  general  and 
trade  courses  for  1,900  adults  not  employed, 
financed  from  civil  works  funds,  I  regard 
as  of  real  value.  The  results  already  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  recognized  necessity  for 
free  education  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
maintain  present  educational  costs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  wastes  in  education  —  and 
there  are  wastes  here  just  as  in  practically 
every  other  part  of  government  —  must  be 
sought  out  diligently  and  when  found  elimi¬ 
nated  with  the  same  decision  as  the  waste 
in  other  governmental  activities.” 


Governmental  Reorganization 
Governor  Moore  made  another  recom¬ 
mendation  of  interest  to  educators,  in  his 
comment  on  the  need  for  reorganization  in 
government.  He  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Princeton  Survey,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  suggested  certain  reorganiza¬ 
tions  in  the  State  Department  of  Pui»lic 
Instruction,  the  use  of  teachers’  license  fees 
to  cover  licensing  costs,  tuition  increases  in 
State  Normal  Schools,  the  closing  of  Pater¬ 
son  Normal  School  and  a  diminishing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Jersey  City  Normal,  and  a 
conference  committee  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Regents.  He  again  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  the  consolidation  of 
local  governments,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Hudson,  Bergen,  Passaic,  Union 
and  Morris  and  in  the  Camden  area.  He 
urged  the  organization  of  health  activities 
on  a  State-wide  basis  and  of  police  and  fire 
protection  and  education  on  a  county  basis 
except  in  the  more  populous  municipalities. 


The  series  of  radio  programs  on  “Our 
American  Schools,”  broadcast  on  Sunday 
evenings  from  6:30  to  7.00  P.  M.,  under 
the  direction  of  Florence  Hale,  N.E.A.  ra¬ 
dio  chairman,  has  listed  the  following  speak¬ 
ers  for  February :  February  4,  “Can  a  Man 
Educate  Himself?”  by  Sidney  Morse,  Vice- 
President,  Educational  Publishing  Company 
and  member  of  committee  on  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  N.E.A. ;  February  11,  “More  Com¬ 
mon-Sense  in  Education,”  by  Rollo  G. 
Reynolds,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School; 
February  18,  “Why  Spend  School  Monies 
on  Health  Teaching?”  by  Sally  Lucas  Jean, 
child  health  expert  and  member  of  educa¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  and  “Safeguarding  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Teeth,”  by  Dr.  Lon  W.  Morrey, 
Board  of  Public  Health,  Chicago,  Ill. 


What  The  Newspapers  Say 

About  The  Survey  Report 


Changed  Drift  of  Sentiment 

There  is  a  decided  change  of  sentiment  in 
this  county  and  State  regarding  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  worth  of  the  public  school  system. 

It  was  necessary  that  a  valiant  hght  should 
be  made  to  save  the  schools.  The  School 
Survey  Commission  shows  in  its  report  how 
the  schools  have  suffered  cuts  far  beyond 
those  of  other  government  services. 

The  report  says :  “The  amount  of  district 
taxes  ordered  raised  for  schools  for  the 
present  school  year  is  19.4  per  cent  less  than 
for  last  year,  and  22  per  cent  less  than  for 
the  school  year  1931-32.  The  amount  of 
taxes  ordered  raised  for  other  local  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1934  is  only  2.4  per  cent 
less  than  the  amount  ordered  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.” 

In  that  paragraph  you  have  the  story  of 
the  heavy  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  schools, 
the  most  important  of  government  services, 
and  the  comparatively  small  sacrifices  de¬ 
manded  of  other  departments. 

Where  communities  have  put  the  dollar 
above  the  child,  teachers  have  been  left  un¬ 
paid  while  other  employes  have  been  paid. 
Teachers  have  suffered  cuts  three  or  more 
times  as  great  as  other  employes.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  hard  to  find,  and  is  not  creditable 
to  our  common  sense  of  fitness  and  of 
values. 

A  valiant  fight  has  been  made,  led  by 
County  Superintendent  Johnson  and  other 
leaders  of  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
the  county,  and  it  is  having  its  result.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  we  are  robbing 
our  own  hearthsides — our  own  boys  and 
girls — in  our  blind  economy  onslaught  on 
the  schools.  We  have  laid  clumsy  hands, 
unknowingly,  perhaps,  on  a  better  chance 


and  a  better  and  more  useful  life  for  those 
who  will  be  the  citizens  of  this  State’s  to¬ 
morrow. 

We  are  beginning  to  organize  intelligently 
to  fight  for  the  schools.  Citizens  were  never 
called  to  arms  for  a  better  cause.  And  there 
should  be  still  greater  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  schools  and  the  school  system  are  es¬ 
sentially  sound.  The  system  has  been  built 
slowly  and  carefully,  wisely  and  scientifical¬ 
ly.  It  costs  heavily  for  the  reason  that  a  vast 
percentage  of  our  population  depends  upon 
it. 

It  is  a  system  constructed  to  meet  the 
overpowering  social  and  industrial  changes 
that  have  come  so  rapidly  and  radically  in 
recent  years.  It  has  its  defects.  We  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  them.  They  must  be 
made  by  men  and  women  who  understand 
education  and  its  meaning,  not  by  those  who 
would  attempt  to  do  the  intricate  task  of 
today  with  the  tools  of  a  century  ago. 

Among  public  servants  none  have  been 
more  faithful,  more  long-suffering,  more 
surcharged  with  social  and  dvic  responsibil¬ 
ity  than  our  teachers.  In  spite  of  all  they 
have  faced  and  suffered,  they  have  met  their 
responsibility  in  a  manner  that  has  honored 
their  profession. 

A  fight  for  public  education  is  a  battle 
for  our  most  predous  heritage — ^the  heri¬ 
tage  that  is  most  strikingly  American  and 
outstandingly  an  exemplification  of  our 
civilization. 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

Real  Relief  for  Burdened  Realty 

*  ♦  *  The  Gjmmission  states  that  New 
Jersey  has  placed  so  much  of  the  share  of 
carrying  the  cost  of  government  on  the  back 
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of  real  estate  that  a  total  of  $68,000,000 
must  be  transferred  to  other  tax  springs  be¬ 
fore  New  Jersey  will  be  on  a  par  with 
progressive  states  in  this  respect. 

If  other  tax  sources  were  found  for  such 
a  large  total,  Passaic  property  owners,  for 
example,  would  benefit  by  a  potential  reduc¬ 
tion  of  roughly  $1,500,000  in  the  total  levy. 
In  other  words,  the  total  sum  that  Passaic 
real  estate  would  be  forced  to  raise  yearly 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,300,000 
and  taxpayers  would  live  to  see  a  2.50  tax 
rate  again. 

Property  owners  everywhere  and  muni¬ 
cipal  officials,  with  Passaic  Commissioners 
taking  the  lead,  are  demanding  relief  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  the  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission.  While  the  opposition  its  sponsors 
must  overcome  to  see  it  a  fact  is  great,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  big  step 
taken  in  that  direction  next  year,  especially 
if  tax  payments  continue  as  slow  throughout 
the  State  as  they  have  been  this  year. 

The  School  Survey  Commission  urges 
the  State  Legislature  to  repeal  the  present 
educational  property  tax  as  a  first  step  and 
to  raise  the  $18,000,000  so  collected  through 
other  means  of  taxation  over  which  the 
State  would  have  full  collection  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Such  a  program  would  have  a  triple  bene¬ 
fit:  it  would  give  stability  to  the  school  fin¬ 
ance  structure,  in  that  the  State  presumably 
could  collect  and  distribute  the  taxes  prompt¬ 
ly;  it  would  relieve  real  estate  and  tend  to 
aid  municipalities  collect  taxes  through  the 
imposition  of  lower  rates,  and  would  enable 
the  State  to  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  of 
education  in  those  sections  especially  hard 
hit  by  tax  delinquency. 

The  principal  tasks  for  the  Legislature 
will  be  to  ignore  assured  opposition  by  spe¬ 
cial  interests,  to  find  a  fair  means  of  raising 
the  new  taxes  and  to  insure  that  municipal¬ 
ities  benefited  do  not  take  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  reduction  in  their  budgets  to 


increase  their  expenditures  again  in  other 
directions. 

PASSAIC  HERALD-NEWS 


A  Report  That  Gets  Somewhere 

Congratulations  to  the  Commission  on 
School  Finance! 

Appointed  by  Governor  Moore  in  1932, 
it  is  the  first  of  many  State  education  com¬ 
missions  in  New  Jersey  ever  to  report  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  saving  money  rather  than 
for  spending  more. 

The  report,  now  submitted,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  shape  school  legislation  next  year  and 
perhaps  change  the  entire  structure  of  the 
system  of  public  school  support  for  years  to 
come. 

Potential  savings  of  $13,350,000  in  the 
cost  of  instruction,  in  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  school  buildings,  in  district  or¬ 
ganization,  and  in  school  transportation  are 
convincingly  detailed. 

Probably  of  most  interest  to  the  layman  is 
the  revolutionary  method  of  school  support 
recommended. 

The  present  State  property  tax,  really  a 
county  property  tax  to  the  extent  of  90  per 
cent,  would  be  abandoned. 

Total  State  aid  for  the  schools  would  re¬ 
main  at  $21,000,000,  with  $18,000,000,  now 
dependent  on  the  property  tax,  raised  from 
new  taxes. 

This  sum  under  the  proposed  plan  would 
be  distributed  to  provide  an  equalized  mini¬ 
mum  of  support  to  all  districts,  “rich.” 
“poor”  and  “medium.” 

All  educational  facilities  and  expenditures 
above  the  basic  minimum  would  be  support¬ 
ed  by  local  taxation. 

The  central  thought  is  to  provide  as  a 
minimum  for  all  children  in  the  State  an 
educational  opportunity  at  least  as  acceptable 
as  that  now  being  provided  in  the  districts 
of  average  wealth. 

A  truly  democratic  ideal. 

Children  in  poor  districts  will  benefit 
most. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAY 
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No  specific  tax  to  take  the  place  of  the 
property  tax  is  recommended. 

That  headache  is  left  to  the  Legislature. 

The  G.  O.  P.  1934  Legislature  conference 
committee,  in  proposing  a  sales  tax  affecting 
the  meagre  pocketbooks  of  poor  families, 
might  well  take  note  of  the  consideration  for 
poor  and  handicapped  children  shown  in  this 
report. 

And  turn  its  attention  to  a  State  income 
tax  on  wealth  now  comparatively  untaxed. 

THE  COURIER-POST,  CAMDEN 


School  Financing 

The  first  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
make  a  study  of  school  financing  in  New 
Jersey  rather  casts  a  shadow  over  the  re¬ 
cently  issued  annual  report  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  which  showed 
that  the  situation  in  this  State,  while  giv¬ 
ing  some  uneasiness,  was  better  than  that 
in  most  states. 

The  report  gives  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  “serious  conditions  in  which  the  schools 
find  themselves  at  the  time  this  report  was 
written.”  Certainly  they  have  not  improved 
since  then. 

The  three  principal  causes  listed  are  fail¬ 
ure  to  collect  taxes  locally,  failure  of  the 
State  to  make  provision  for  funds  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ‘State  property  tax  for 
schools  which  it  has  not  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting,  and  the  diversion  of  school  taxes 
from  educational  purposes  to  other  municipal 
purposes. 

The  commission,  which  is  headed  by 
Thomas  N.  McCarter,  who  also  headed  the 
group  which  studied  the  liquor  selling  ques¬ 
tion  and  who  is  commanding  another  group 
which  is  preparing  to  make  a  report  on  its 
study  of  consolidation  of  municipalities,  ad¬ 
vocates  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  State 
property  tax  for  schools  because  it  leads 
to  “a  false  inflation  of  the  State  budget 
for  education”  and  the  introduction  of  a 
foundation  educational  program  assured  by 


eliminating  “present  inequalities  and  in¬ 
justices”  in  the  distribution  of  State  funds 
to  local  school  districts. 

The  commission  also  shows  ways  in  which 
savings  of  approximately  $13,000,000,  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  cost,  can  be 
made  in  the  educational  setup.  It  is  likely 
that  most  communities  already  have  car¬ 
ried  out  at  least  most  of  these  economies 
without  materially  helping  the  situation. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  situation  as¬ 
sert  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  State 
taxes  going  to  highways  increased  in  the 
years  from  1915  to  1930  by  500  per  cent, 
the  percentage  of  State  money  going  to 
public  schools  was  halved. 

Of  course,  the  expenditure  for  highwa)rs 
and  bridges  has  been  reduced  sharply  since 
1930,  but  the  time  has  arrived,  as  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Qothier,  president  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  in  his  talk  before  the  local 
service  clubs  recently,  to  stop  building  roads 
and  spans  and  use  the  savings  for  more 
urgent  causes.  Education  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  school  in  New  Jersey 
yet  has  been  closed  by  the  economic  distress 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
closings  do  not  transpire.  Any  system  that 
will  insure  against  that  is  a  necessity. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  HOME  NEWS 


The  Burden  of  Public  Education 
From  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  School 
Survey  Commission  ....  we  learn  that 
“drastic  legislation  to  relieve  the  overburd¬ 
ened  property  owner  must  be  adopted  at 
once  if  the  public  school  system  is  to  avoid 
a  general  breakdown.” 

Thus  New  Jersey  is  finally  confronted 
with  a  problem  that  has  been  lurking  just 
around  the  corner.  The  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission,  on  which  Thomas  N.  McCarter 
served  as  chairman,  was  a  competent  one. 
It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  experts 
on  educational  matters  and  taxation  costs. 
What  it  says,  therefore,  must  be  received 
(Continued  on  page  S5) 


EDITORIAL 

Answering  Our  Critics 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  Review  presents  editorial  comment  from 
newspapers  all  over  the  State  on  the  Report  of  the  Gkjvernor’s  School  Survey 
Commission.  These  are  important  because  they  represent  the  reaction  of  the 
thinking  lay  citizen  to  the  Report.  Thus  they  present  concretely  the  objec' 
tions  we  must  overcome  in  getting  the  recommendations  of  that  Report  writ' 
ten  into  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Most  of  these  editorials  have  been  based  on  two  or  three  fundamental 
misconceptions,  which  it  is  our  business  to  correct. 

One  is  that  curricula  and  school  costs  are  closely  allied.  It  would  seem 
fairly  obvious  that,  with  a  given  number  of  pupils  in  a  class,  the  cost  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  what  the  teacher  is  teaching  them.  It  would  cost  just 
as  much  to  have  a  qualified  teacher  spend  the  entire  day  on  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  as  it  now  costs  to  have  her  teach  the  variety  of  subjects  which 
make  up  the  modem  curriculum.  The  only  variation  comes  when  class  size 
is  reduced  for  a  special  subject,  and  the  Commission  recommends  against  that 
practice. 

Educators  admit  that  the  curriculum  needs  revision.  Whether  the  news' 
papers  know  it  or  not,  the  curriculum  is  being  revised  every  day.  The  needs 
of  the  1934  children  are  not  the  needs  of  the  1920  ones,  nor  even  of  the  1933 
pupils.  We  are  trying  frantically  to  educate  for  a  civilisation  which  is  chang' 
ing  so  rapidly  that  not  even  our  newspapers  can  keep  up  with  it.  Frankly, 
New  Jersey  educators  would  welcome  another  commission  that  would  tell 
them  what  to  teach,  even  though  the  recommendations  might  be  out  of  date 
before  the  report  left  the  printers.  But  such  recommendations  would  have 
little  effect  upon  the  cost  of  education,  whatever  they  might  do  for  its  quality. 

Another  misconception  concerning  the  Report  is  that  the  Commission 
neglected  the  subject  of  teachers’  salaries  as  a  measure  of  economy.  In  money 
saved  it  makes  little  difference  whether  you  reduce  all  salaries  ten  per  cent  or 
make  nine  people  do  the  work  of  ten.  Both  methods  and  all  possible  com' 
binations  of  the  two  have  been  used  throughout  New  Jersey.  In  general  the 
Commission  seems  to  have  felt  that  reductions  have  gone  far  enough  and  that 
any  possible  savings  can  only  be  made  by  increasing  class  size.  Possibly  they 
were  influenced  in  this  respect  by  the  Report  on  Educational  Services  and 
Costs  by  the  Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  Municipal  Taxation 
and  Expenditures,  a  report  in  which  schoolmen  had  no  hand.  That  report 
studied  the  relationship  between  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  salaries  paid, 
and  concluded  that  those  school  systems  paying  the  highest  salaries  had  the 
best  teachers. 
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A  third  criticism  of  the  Report  is  for  failure  to  suggest  how  the  $57  for 
each  elementary  pupil  should  be  spent.  The  Report  itself  presents  two  an' 
swers  to  that  objection.  One  is  that  the  $57  should  not  be  spent  in  the  same 
way  in  all  districts.  The  Commission  calls  attention  to  the  New  Jersey  policy 
of  “leaving  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  educational  program 
to  the  people  of  the  various  communities.”  In  other  words,  let  Atlantic  City 
decide  what  education  best  suits  Atlantic  City  children  and  let  Boonton 
decide  the  same  thing  for  Boonton. 

The  other  answer  to  this  criticism  is  foimd  in  a  study  reported  by  the 
Commission  in  Volume  II,  Supplement  IB.  This  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
studies  ever  made  to  determine  how  nearly  school  systems  get  what  they  pay 
for.  Several  comparable  schools  costing  $57,  $115,  and  $154  for  each  ele' 
mentary  pupil  were  compared  by  every  standard  known  to  the  Commission 
advisers.  The  evidence  from  that  study  is  unmistakable;  while  all  these 
schools  are  trying,  in  a  general  way,  to  do  the  same  thing,  those  costing  the 
most  money  are  doing  it  nearly  three  times  as  well  as  those  costing  the  least. 
From  an  educator’s  point  of  view — and  we  should  think  from  a  layman’s — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Report — the  proof  that  we 
are  getting  what  we  pay  for  educationally  in  New  Jersey.  This  is  the  Com' 
mission’s  justification  for  expressing  its  minimum  foundation  program  in 
terms  of  dollars  to  be  spent. 


OUR  NEW  APPEARANCE 

Magazines,  like  snakes,  should  shed  their  skin  now  and  then.  A  new 
dress,  typographically  speaking,  may  be  as  stimulating  to  a  magazine  as  a 
new  evening  gown  to  a  woman.  The  present  issue,  with  which  it  en' 
ters  on  a  new  phase  of  its  career,  seemed  a  good  time  for  the  Review  to 
give  the  dressmaker  —  in  this  case,  the  printer  —  carte  blanche.  Hence  the 
new  cover,  narrower  columns  for  easier  reading,  and  sundry  other  changes 
which  we  hope  are  improvements. 

The  Review  itself  hasn’t  changed,  however.  It  still  is  interested  in  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only,  serving  as  best  it  knows  how  the  interests  of  the 
29,000  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  Its  changed 
appearance  and  the  two  additional  issues  a  year  are  mere  devices  for  doing 
that  better.  If  you  have  any  further  suggestions,  ideas,  plans,  articles  that 
will  help  do  that,  let  us  have  them.  The  Review  is  still  young  and  it’s  more 
than  willing  to  learn. 

Letters  and  postcards  about  the  Review  will  be  gratefully  received  and 
carefully  read.  B^er  still,  however,  if  you  are  within  hailing  distance  at  any 
time,  drop  into  our  new  office  and  look  us  over.  If  one  thing  can  make  the 
Review  the  best  association  magazine  in  the  country,  it  will  be  for  the  teach' 
ers  of  the  state  to  regard  it  as  their  magazine,  to  be  praised,  blamed,  and  even' 
tually  improved  with  something  of  the  same  pride  and  attention  they  give  to 
New  Jersey’s  children. 
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A  Chat  With  A  Taxpayer  Newark  Art  School 

It’s  part  of  our  job  to  get  around  a  bit,  Supplies  New  Cover 

and  in  the  process  we  talk  to  all  kinds  of  j^e  December  meeting  of  the  Editorial 

people.  The  most  heartening  thing  is  their  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
universal  willingness  to  talk  about  educa-  Review,  a  large  number  of  designs  submit- 
tion  or  if  not  about  education,  about  jjy  teachers  and  school  pupils  were  con- 
schools,  especially  about  their  children  s  sidered  and  voted  upon.  Arriving  at  a  de- 
schools.  And  make  no  mistake !  They  may  cision  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  the  board 
not  know  much  about  educational  theory,  finally  determined  to  make  use  of  the  design 
but  they  do  know  about  the  one  school  they  which  forms  the  cover  of  the  present  issue, 
are  interested  in.  They  may  never  have  r  prepared  at  the  Newark  Public 
been  inside  its  doors,  but  they  still  know,  school  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  under 
Today’s  conversation  was  with  a  young  the  supervision  of  the  director,  Mr.  Ray- 
business  man,  on  his  way  to  New  York  for  mond  P.  Ensign. 

the  firm.  It  began  with  stenographers,  why  other  designs  submitted,  however,  were 
his,  this  morning,  had  insisted  upon  writing  jq  attractive,  that  the  committee  decided  to 
“squeese,’  meaning  to  press  closely.  He  devote  a  page  of  the  magazine  to  them,  and 
was  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  was  one  func-  to  give  the  following  honorable  mentions : 
tion  of  her  high  school  to  have  taught  her  Louise  Herbert,  East  Orange,  F.  C.  Tomp- 
that  and  that  a  little  more  preoccupation  with  kins,  Jersey  City,  Bernard  Heck,  Jersey 
the  “three  R’s’’  might  not  be  so  bad.  City,  Alicia  Campion  Estess,  Orange,  Gladys 

The  “three  R”  defenders  are  our  pet  Van  Marter,  Passaic,  Mary  Moreschi, 
game,  so  we  took  him  straight  through  them.  Orange,  Louis  Georgianna  Dimm,  Orange, 
We  pointed  out  that  the  modern  school  child  Marie  Scarponcini,  Orange,  G.  Frassatti, 
does  more  reading  than  he  did,  we  forced  Jersey  City,  John  Seborowski,  Jersey  City, 
an  admission-  that  most  of  his  own  mathe-  and  Walter  Quisgaard,  Jersey  City, 
matics  had  been  useless,  and  we  got  him  to  and  Walter  Quisgaard,  Jersey  City.  The 
confess  that  by  writing  he  meant  spelling.  Jersey  City  boys  are  all  pupils  in  Dickinson 
That  brought  us  around  to  his  own  child.  High  School’s  Art  and  Printing  Qass. 

He  was  quite  frank  in  saying  that  she  learn-  _ _ 

ed  to  spell  the  words  she  was  interested  in 

and  didn’t  learn  to  spell  many  of  the  oth-  We  had  to  part  there,  but  I’d  like  to  pass 
,  ers.  So  we  compared  notes  on  interest.  He  his  last  remark  on  to  Boards  of  Educa- 

felt  that  she  was  much  more  interested  in  tion.  Real  Estate  Board.s,  Chambers  of  Corn- 

school  than  he  had  been  or  than  his  school-  merce,  and  other  peopli  who  have  anything 
mates  had  been.  Discreetly  we  inquired  to  do  with  school  financing.  The  point  seems 
where  his  child  attended  school.  He  said,  obvious  enough,  but  perhaps  we  might  print 
rather  proudly,  “Blank,  New  Jersey.”  it  in  capitals  so  it  can’t  be  missed: 

I  “They  have  good  schools,”  we  admitted.  WHEN  HE  PICKED  A  PLACE  TO 

“Do  you  know  Mr. - ?”  LIVE  AND  SEND  HIS  CHILDREN  TO 

“No,  I’ve  never  been  inside  the  schools  SCHOOL,  HE  DIDN’T  HUNT  A  PLACE 
I  there.  We  only  moved  there  three  years  WHERE  THEY  TAUGHT  THE 

j  ago.  My  little  girl  is  in  the  third  grade.  THREE  R’S.  HE  MOVED  TO  A  PLACE 

,  But  I  heard  about  their  schools  before  that.  ABOUT  WHOSE  SCHOOLS  HE  HAD 

I  Just  seemed  to  hear  about  them,  and  the  BEEN  HEARING  FAVORABLE 

I  name  stuck  in  my  mind.”  THINGS  SAID. 
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Top— Bernard  Heck,  Jersey  City. 

Bottom — Alicia  Campion  Estess,  Orange. 
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Superintendents  Meet  At  Cleveland 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  will  be  held  in 
Qeveland  February  25  to  March  1,  1934, 
inclusive. 

Shortly  after  the  Minneapolis  meeting,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  met  in  Indianapolis.  At 
that  meeting  a  plan  was  adopted  for  making 
the  convention  a  working  conference.  This 
plan  was  to  select  seven  outstanding  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  national  import.  A  chair¬ 
man,  secretary,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
members  of  the  Department  were  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  analysis,  the  collecting  of 
material,  and  the  presentation  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Qeveland  meeting.  Each  chair¬ 
man  was  further  asked  in  his  analysis  to 
formulate  at  least  ten  subtopic  groups  and 
to  assign  from  his  general  committee  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  a  chairman  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  each  subtopic  group.  When  that 
work  was  completed,  Mr.  Shankland  under¬ 
took  the  tremendous  task  of  assigning  all 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  to  membership  on  these  subtopic 
groups.  Nearly  4,000  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  have  been  as¬ 
signed  a  definite  task  on  some  general  or 
subtopic  committee.  By  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber  these  general  and  subtopic  committees 
were  busily  at  work  collecting  material,  ana¬ 
lyzing  their  problems,  submitting  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  solution,  and  gfiving  to  their 
chairmen  the  benefit  of  their  wide  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  multitude  of  fields. 

The  seven  topics  are  The  Administration 
of  Teacher  Training,  A  Comprehensive  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Public  Education,  Financing  Public 
Education,  Education  for  the  New  America, 
Public  Education  and  Public  Welfare,  A 
National  Outlook  on  Education,  Interpre¬ 
ting  the  Schools  to  the  Public. 

Not  only  will  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  be 
a  working  conference,  but  it  will  be  a  con¬ 


vention  as  well.  It  will  open  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  with  vesper  services  to  be  held  in  the 
music  hall  of  the  municipal  auditorium.  The 
general  sessions  will  be  held  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  Monday  evening,  February  26; 
Tuesday  morning  and  evening,  February 
27 ;  Wednesday  morning  and  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28 ;  and  Thursday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  March  1.  Monday  and  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  general  subject  committees  and 
subtopic  groups.  Over  seventy  such  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  appointed  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  each  one  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  in  Qeveland.  There  is  no  general 
theme  or  keynote  for  this  meeting,  but  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  integrate  the  work 
of  the  general  committees  and  the  addresses 
to  be  given  at  the  general  sessions.  Thus  on 
Monday  morning,  February  26,  “Education 
for  the  New  America”  will  be  discussed. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  meeting 
at  Cleveland,  with  its  emphasis  on  important 
problems  both  during  the  general  sessions 
and  the  committee  meetings,  should  formu¬ 
late  what  will  become  a  code  of  action  fof 
school  executives  and  that  “such  a  code 
might  become  a  second  Magna  Charta  of 
liberty.”  We  have  no  such  ambition  as  that, 
but  we  do  hope  that  the  findings  of  these 
various  groups  and  the  inspiration  from 
the  general  sessions  will  enable  us  to  formu¬ 
late  a  Magna  Charta  for  education. — Paul 
C.  Stetson,  president,  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Indianapolis. 


The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
10  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  exhibitions,  “Acquisitions  for 
the  Year  1933,”  and  “Self-Portraits  by  Liv¬ 
ing  American  Artists,”  which  will  run  from 
January  17  to  February  15,  1934. 
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Marionettes 

By  Alice  Milheis,  State  Normal  School  at  Newark 

A  bit  of  silk,  a  colored  yarn, 

A  few  stray  beads  and  lace, 

Like  magic  stands,  before  our  eyes 
A  queen  in  all  her  grace ! 


Even  in  the  high  and  far  off  times  of 
savagery  dolls  of  many  types  were  made 
and  they  were  master  creations  of  the  times 
they  represented.  Just  when  strings  were  at¬ 
tached  to  them  to  make  them  “come  alive” 
is  quite  unknown,  but  in  “Marionettes, 
Masks  and  Shadows,”  by  Mills  and  Dunn, 
we  find  the  information  that  the  stringed 
puppets  or  marionettes,  as  we  now  know 
them,  made  of  carved  ivory  were  used  in 
Egypt. 

In  India  people  believed  that  puppets  lived 
with  the  Gods.  Fame  of  the  Indian  dolls 
spread  to  Persia,  Turkey,  China,  Burma. 
Siam  and  Java,  and  in  each  country  there 
developed  individuality  in  structure  and  de¬ 
sign.  There  were  two  kinds  in  the  eastern 
countries,  the  flat  ones,  which  produced 
shadows,  and  the  round  ones.  Legend  has 
it  that  the  “shadows”  were  inspired  by  the 
shadow  of  a  priest  on  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
tent  during  religious  ceremonies. 

The  workmanship  in  China  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  we  have  husbands  being  called 
away  from  a  siege  by  wives  because  a  mario¬ 
nette  danced  on  the  walls  of  the  besieged 
city. 

The  great  poets  of  Japan  have  written 
more  than  a  thousand  plays  for  these  little 
people.  In  Greece  great  engineers  and  math¬ 
ematicians  planned  their  mechanism. 

Since  the  Romans  seem  to  have  copied  so 
much  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  they  copied  Greek  marionettes.  The 
puppets  were  forgotten  for  a  short  time  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  but  when  the  early 


Christians  wished  to  help  each  other  picture 
the  precious  story  of  the  Christ,  they  did  it 
with  the  help  of  marionettes.  For  the  first 
time  the  name  marionettes  was  given  to  these 
little  figures,  meaning  little  Marys. 

The  greatest  of  marionette  passion  plays 
were  given  before  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
Jerusalem,  so  simple  and  of  such  a  religious 
tone  that  they  were  much  loved  by  the  de¬ 
vout  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  sacred 
shrine. 

The  crusaders  brought  marionettes  to  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  medieval 
Europe. 

Later,  because  of  crudities  in  construction 
which  inspired  humor  rather  than  religious 
fervour,  Savonarola  banished  them  from  the 
churches  of  Florence  and  in  1550  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  tried  to  drive  them  from  all  the 
churches.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the¬ 
atres  were  built  to  house  these  players.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  troublesome  times  marionettes 
were  accused  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  were 
tortured,  burned,  beheaded  and  even  buried 
alive. 

All  over  Europe  we  have  the  marionette 
stages  and  in  America  we  have  Tony  Sarg, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Brown,  Perry  Dilly, 
William  Duncan  and  Mr,  Mabley,  creators 
of  the  Tatterman  marionettes;  Paul  Mc- 
Pharlin,  Major  Dawley,  Bobby  Fulton  and 
Miss  Benton,  of  the  Red  Gate  Shadow  Pup¬ 
pets.  These  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  produce  marionette  shows  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Qeveland,  Detroit,  and 
in  Montclair  and  Madison,  in  New  Jersey. 
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In  almost  every  section  of  the  country  there 
are  puppeteers  either  in  private  productions 
for  remuneration  or  in  schools  of  one  type 
or  another. 

Marionettes  have  come  from  aiding  in  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  through  the  theatre  for 
entertainment,  into  the  schools  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  vehicle.  Here,  under  the  guidance 
of  interested  teachers,  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Marionette  Guild  is  carrying  on 
the  great  tradition  of  the  marionette. 

Children  as  well  as  adults  are  attracted  to 
these  dolls  that  are  almost  uncanny  in  life¬ 
like  movements.  Consequently  we  find  them 
one  of  the  finest  implements  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  a  complete  project,  from  its  inception 
as  a  result  of  a  “felt  need”  to  the  end  of  the 
complete  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  carrying  out  a  project  which  uses  ma¬ 
rionettes,  the  discussion  which  precedes  the 
selection  of  the  story  or  a  cross  section  of 
life  that  is  to  be  portrayed,  is  the  implement 
used  in  democratic  society  for  clearing  the 
misunderstood  incidents.  Reports  have  come 
to  me  of  the  amount  of  reading  children  do 
in  this  connection  that  seem  almost  incred¬ 
ible.  Librarians  call  this  “reading  to  a  pur¬ 
pose.” 

A  nice  opportunity  for  exercise  in  control 
of  the  written  form  of  our  language  presents 
itself  when  the  story  to  be  shown  is  con¬ 
verted  into  dramatic  form. 

The  writer  has  noticed  that  the  leaders  in 
this  work  in  the  public  schools  are  usually 
well  versed  in  “science”  in  guiding  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  dolls  that  are  well  co-ordi¬ 
nated,  in  building  the  stage,  in  construction 
of  backgrounds  and  stage  properties,  and 
in  lighting  the  stage  to  produce  certain 
effects. 

Dr.  Sterling  Leonard*  tells  us  that  no  one 
can  “put  into  a  living,  breathing  shape 
stories  they  enjoy  without  being  materially 

•  The  quotations  are  taken  from  Essential 
Principles  op  Teaching  Reading  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  by  S.  A.  Leonard. 


aided  in  literary  understanding,  a  power  of 
realizing  what  is  read.” 

Self  consciousness  among  the  children 
who  participate  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 
It  is  the  puppet  who  becomes  the  center  of 
interest  for  the  audience,  not  the  operator. 

Opportunities  for  intelligent  co-operation 
as  well  as  for  “constructive  criticism  without 
personality  and  intrusiveness”  are  often  pro¬ 
vided.  “Ability  to  take  criticism  well,  hearty 
sharing  in  working  and  reworking  are  es¬ 
sential  to  well  organized  society.” 

Opportunities  for  exercise  of  ingenuity 
are  rife  in  a  complete  production.  In  the 
production  of  “Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,”  the 
whole  story  was  recapitulated  in  marionette 
form  and  in  proportion,  so  that  the  pictures 
presented  better  reflected  the  truth  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  gathered  from  The  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  materials  sent  to  them  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  American  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety.  One  of  the  scenes  depicted  the  ship 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ice  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  region.  To  make  the  illusion  more 
realistic  the  noise  of  the  impact  of  the  ship 
and  the  ice  was  imitated  by  a  heavy  log  chain 
being  dragged  back  and  forth  over  the  floor 
back  stage.  The  sound  of  the  plane  going 
over  the  waste  ice  fields  to  drop  food  to  the 
isolated  geologists  was  effected  by  an  empty 
Campbell’s  soup  can  brought  in  contact  with 
a  revolving  nail  inserted  in  an  electric  motor. 

Last  spring  the  writer  became  acquainted 
with  a  very  interesting  junior  puppeteer.  He 
was  the  center  around  which  the  complete 
marionette  activity  revolved.  In  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  ensued  we  learned  tliat  this  boy 
was  a  “problem  child,”  under  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  our  expert  psychiatrists.  He 
had  become  interested  in  marionettes  and 
not  only  has  the  “problem”  element  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  “leading  on”  quality  in  the 
total  situation  inspired  him  to  the  point  of 
producing  two  plays  for  the  audience  com¬ 
posed  of  child  readers  in  the  city  library  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  also  in  constructing  a 
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private  home  theatre  with  its  necessary 
equipment. 

Marionettes  have  served  in  one  capacity 
or  another  many  of  the  illustrious  people  in 
history.  Archimedes  devised  many  clever 
ways  of  making  them  appear  more  nearly 
human.  Socrates  enjoyed  asking  a  mario¬ 
nette  clever  questions  and  furnishing  clever 
answers.  Plato  was  interested  in  seeing 
them  representing  the  gods  and  heroes  in 
beautiful  scenes  of  plays.  Roman  rulers,  Em¬ 
press  Marie  and  Emperor  Antiochus 
neglected  the  affairs  of  the  State  because 
they  cared  so  much  for  them.  It  is  reputed 
that  Charles  V  of  Spain  had  his  reason  re¬ 
stored  through  his  interest  in  marionettes. 
Louis  the  XIV  of  France  was  a  patron  of 
the  marionette  stage.  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  and  “Julius  Caesar”  were  written 
for  marionettes.  Ben  Johnson.  Voltaire, 
George  Sand,  Goethe  and  Goldoni  wrote 
plays  expressly  for  them.  Michael  Angelo 
modeled  heads  for  marionettes.  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  had  a  theatre  built  in  his  palace  in 
Florence.  Joseph  Haydn  wrote  the  five  toy 
symphonies. 

Does  one  need  to  be  ashamed  of  interest 
in  marionettes  when  these  famous  people 
have  furthered  their  cause? 

In  the  city  of  Paterson,  where  mario¬ 
nettes  were  taken  up  as  a  vehicle  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  fine  arts.  Miss  Henderson,  di¬ 
rector,  wrote:  “Our  teachers  have  respond¬ 
ed  splendidly  —  I  utilized  this  project 
throughout  the  schools  as  somethii^  which 
might  be  done  with  materials  brought  in  by 
the  pupils.  As  a  result  practically  everything 
was  supplied  by  them.  Also,  I  am  sure,  we 
had  more  active  co-operation  among  depart¬ 
ments  than  with  any  other  project,  and  we 
have  thus  interested  principals.  In  addition 
the  parents  have  been  more  actively  interest¬ 
ed  than  ever  before,  both  through  the  pup¬ 
pets  the  children  have  worked  on  and 
through  the  shows  given  for  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  for  graduation  ex¬ 


ercises.  It  was  through  this  means  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have 
seen  the  practical  workings  of  the  various 
departments  as  they  have  never  seen  it 
before.” 

Because  the  State  Normal  School  receives 
graduates  from  the  secondary  schools  and 
gives  them  the  necessary  experiences  during 
their  stay  here  which  will  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  which  they  would  make 
without  this  training  in  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  a  policy  of  the 
Marionette  Guild  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Newark,  incorporated  in  its  constitution,  to 
help  upon  request  any  teacher  in  the  State 
who  is  using  the  marionette  in  carrying  out 
an  activity  program. 

In  giving  this  service  many  very  fine  pro¬ 
ductions  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Guild.  A  group  of  teachers 
in  the  State  who  were  interested  in  the  use 
of  marionettes  as  an  educational  vehicle  met 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  selecting  the  fin¬ 
est  of  work  in  these  activities  for  exhibit 
purposes. 

The  “Contest,”  staged  the  last  full  week 
in  May  of  1933,  was  the  result.  Seventy-five 
productions  entered,  and  fourteen  of  these 
entered  the  finals  at  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Newark. 

In  closing  may  I  quote,  “The  hope  still 
remains  that  there  will  soon  spring  forth  a 
newly-awakened  enthusiasm  for  puppetry 
which  will  be  able  to  work  under  improved 
conditions,  defeat  old  prejudices,  open  new 
vistas,  create  entirely  new  plays,  make  new 
discoveries  of  old  lore  from  the  storehouse 
of  the  ancient  world — extend  the  theatre  to 
provinces  yet  unspoiled  by  theatre  falsehood 
and  find  places  where  the  very  philosophy 
of  life  is  drama.”* 

*  Extracts  from  The  Art  of  Puppetry,  by 
Efimova,  Moscow,  U.  S.  S.  R.  Translated  by 
Elena  Y.  Mitcoff,  in  Puppetry,  a  Yearbook  of 
Puppets  and  Marionettes,  Paul  McPharlin, 
editor. 
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Note: — The  1933  Yearbook  gives  in  addi¬ 
tion  books  on  history,  masks,  dance, 
scenery,  children’s  stories,  costume  and 
learned  books. 


In  Memoriam 

Lois  Hiunphrey  of  Cliffside  Park,  for 
four  years  a  teacher  in  West  New  York 
schools,  died  of  infantile  paralysis  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2.  At  home  for  the  holidays.  Miss 
Humphrey  was  under  treatment  for  in¬ 
testinal  influenza,  but  the  true  ailment  was 
determined  24  hours  before  her  death. 


"Bill"  Jamison 

This  is  a  little  piece  about  "Bill”  Jamison. 
Bill,  until  he  died  early  this  month,  was 
janitor  at  New  Brunswick  High  School. 
At  least  that  was  his  title. 

For  the  two  days  before  Bill  was  buried, 
a  steady  stream  of  high  school  pupils  went 
quietly  to  Bill’s  house.  Two  of  the  boys 
asked  if  they  might  put  a  box  up  in  the  high 
school  hall  for  contributions  toward  flowers. 
So  much  money  was  placed  in  it  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  buy  the  flowers  and 
give  to  Bill’s  family  a  framed  photograph 
of  him. 

The  high  school  teachers  who  were  talking 
about  Bill  were  only  too  glad  to  tell  stories 
showing  why  this  was  so. 

The  principal  said,  "I  didn’t  have  to  both¬ 
er  about  discipline  on  the  lower  floor.  Bill 
took  care  of  that  better  than  I  could.”  Then 
he  told  how,  when  he  had  a  boy  in  the  office, 
ready  to  be  kicked  out  of  school.  Bill,  the 
janitor,  had  come  in  and  said,  “Please  don’t 
kick  him  out.  Give  him  another  chance.” 

"What  guarantee  can  you  give  me.  Bill, 
that  he’ll  stay  out  of  trouble?” 

"None  at  all.  It’s  just  that  there’s  good  in 
that  boy.” 

New  Brunswick  High  School  was  Bill’s 
high  school.  “I  couldn’t  have  held  my  job 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Bill,”  said  a  former 
teacher.  “I  had  to  have  night  rehearsals  for 
plays,  and  Bill  had  to  be  there.  I  never  asked 
for  a  rehearsal  I  didn’t  get.”  And  she  told 
how  Bill  used  to  come  around  and  ask, 
"When  do  we  start  our  next  play  ?” 

Bill  was  just  as  good  a  friend  outside  of 
school  as  he  was  inside.  When  the  corner 
critics  started  on  the  teachers,  they  had  Bill 
to  deal  with.  The  story  we  liked  best  is  of 
Bill  hearing  a  politician  save  money  by  re¬ 
ducing  teachers’  salaries.  “Listen,”  said 
Bill,  “if  you  did  one-tenth  the  work  that  any 
of  the  teachers  up  at  my  high  school  do, 
you’d  be  on  the  city  hall  steps  asking  for  a 
raise  in  pay.” 


Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

By  Samuel  H.  McIlboy 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

( Because  of  the  interest  of  many  teachers  in  the  pension  fund  and  the  recent  agitation 
over  the  transfer  of  the  bridge  bonds  to  the  fund,  the  Review  asked  Mr.  Mcllroy  for  a 
statement.  He  prepared  the  following  review  of  the  history  of  the  fund  and  an^ysis  of 
its  present  condition.) 


Establishment  of  the  Fund 

A  joint  commission  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1917  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  in  1919,  the  new  teachers’  pen¬ 
sion  fund  bill  based  on  principles  considered 
actuarially  sound.  It  provided  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  reserves,  through  a  series  of 
years,  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
normal  retirements  in  the  future.  .The  pro¬ 
posed  measure  was  discussed  at  mass  meet¬ 
ings  in  various  communities  of  the  state.  A 
hearing  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
at  which  changes  were  suggested  and  agreed 
upon.  The  bill  became  a  law  in  April,  1919, 
establishing  a  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
Article  XXVIII  of  the  consolidated  school 
laws  of  the  state. 

Membership 

Two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  established : 

I.  A  present  entrant  class  open  to  all 
teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey  during 
1918-1919,  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

II.  New  entrants  to  include  all  teachers 
entering  New  Jersey  after  September  1, 
1919. 

The  Reserves 

From  September  1,  1919,  the  state  and 
the  members  were  to  carry  equal  financial 
responsibility  for  all  active  service  until  re¬ 
tirement  It  was  estimated  the  state  would 
be  required  to  deposit  annually  in  the  Fund 
for  this  purpose  about  2.73  per  cent  of  the 
annual  salaries  of  all  active  members. 


In  1919  there  were  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  (642)  retired  teachers  receiving 
retirement  or  pension  allowances.  There  was 
also  an  accrued  liability  of  about  thirty-five 
million  dollars  ($35,000,000)  on  account  of 
the  service  of  teachers  then  employed  in  the 
state.  The  state  assumed  these  liabilities  and 
has  been  contributing  an  additional  per  cent 
of  the  annual  salaries  of  the  members  of 
4.29  per  cent  to  pay  the  pension  allowances 
of  the  teachers  retired  before  September  1, 
1919,  and  to  build  up  reserves  for  the  prior 
service  liability  of  the  active  present  entrant 
members. 

The  law  provides  for  different  reserve 
“set  ups’’  within  the  fund  as  follows : 

All  salary  deductions  of  the  active  teach¬ 
ers  are  deposited  in  an  Annuity  Savings 
Fund  and  are  carried  in  individual  accounts 
exactly  as  in  a  savings  bank.  The  State’s 
deposits  for  new  entrants  are  held  in  a  fund 
known  as  a  Pension  Accumulation  Fund. 
This  fund  is  being  gradually  built  up  to  pay 
the  State’s  part  of  the  pensions  of  teachers 
who  entered  service  in  New  Jersey  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1919,  or  later. 

When  a  present  entrant  teacher  retires, 
his  acctunulated  reserve  in  the  Annuity  Sav¬ 
ings  Fund  is  transferred  to  the  Annuity 
Reserve  Fund,  from  which  the  part  of  his 
retirement  allowance  earned  by  his  own  sal¬ 
ary  deductions  is  paid. 

The  Pension  Reserve  Fund  serves  the 
same  purpose  for  new  entrant  members 
when  they  retire. 
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The  Pension  Fund  is  set  up  under  the  law 
as  a  fund  in  which  the  state’s  contributions, 
for  the  services  of  all  members  who  were 
employed  in  the  state  before  September  1, 
1919,  both  for  active  service  and  for  the 
service  rendered  before  the  law  was  enacted, 
are  deposited.  From  this  fund  are  paid  the 
retirement  allowances  of  all  teachers  retired 
before  September  1,  1919,  and  the  State’s 
part  of  retirement  allowances  to  present  en¬ 
trants  when  they  retire. 

Comments 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Fund’s  existence, 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  reduce  the  State’s  appropriations  to  the 
Fund.  From  1926  to  1932,  the  State  prompt¬ 
ly  met  its  part  of  the  joint  obligation,  and 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  its  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Boyer,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  built  up  reserves  as  contemplated 
in  the  law.  The  Banking  and  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  has  examined  the 
Fund  and  its  management  every  three  years. 
In  1926  the  joint  commission  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  authorized  to  investigate  the 
Fund.  Woodward,  Fondiller  &  Ryan,  con¬ 
sulting  actuaries,  were  employed.  This  firm 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Fund  and 
fully  agreed  with  the  actuarial  provisions  of 
the  law  and  approved  the  management  of 
the  Fund. 

When  the  State  diverted  the  1932  certi¬ 
fication  and  failed  to  meet  its  1933  contribu¬ 
tion,  a  part  of  the  Fund,  known  as  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  was  becoming  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it,  and  retired  members 
were  facing  reduction  or  loss  of  retirement 
allowance.  However,  at  the  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  held  last  November,  a  law 
was  passed  transferring  Delaware  River 
Joint  Commission  Bonds  to  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  State’s  contributions  in  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  for  the 
years  1932-1933.  The  State  Treasurer  has 
delivered  the  bonds  to  the  Fund.  These 
bonds,  fully  registered,  are  deposited  to  the 


Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  vault 
in  the  Trenton  Trust  Co.  The  Fund  is  once 
more  actuarially  sound  and  able  to  meet  its 
obligations. 

The  practice  of  some  boards  of  education 
in  forcing  retirements  for  all  members  elig¬ 
ible  for  retirement,  contains  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  Fund.  The  Fund  does  not  as¬ 
sume  that  teachers  will  retire  as  soon  as 
eligible.  If  all  teachers  retired  as  soon  as 
eligible,  the  Fund  would  be  inadequate  by 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  Fund  as¬ 
sumes  that  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of 
those  eligible  to  retire  will  do  so;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  larger  percentage,  and  so  forth, 
to  the  age  of  seventy.  Working  in  this 
way,  the  Fund  is  able,  with  all  parties  meet¬ 
ing  their  obligations  to  the  Fund,  to  take 
care  of  the  retirement  situations  as  they 
arise.  If  enforced  retirements  should  be¬ 
come  a  practice,  the  State  would  be  obliged 
to  increase  its  contributions  considerably. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  has 
strongly  supported  the  Fund  during  nearly 
fifteen  years  of  the  Fund’s  existence.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  past  year  the  Executive  Committee 
under  President  Pickell’s  fine  leadership,  has 
been  actively  supporting  measures  intending 
to  secure  payments  due  the  Fund. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association’s  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee,  under  the  splendid  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  chairman,  W.  Burton  Patrick, 
has  given  most  efficient  service  during  this 
same  period.  The  various  local  teachers’  as¬ 
sociations  also  have  cooperated  splendidly. 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers’  Re¬ 
tirement  Systems  will  hold  its  eleventh  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Carter  Hotel  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  February  26-28,  1934.  A  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Council  is  extended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  teacher-retirement  movement,  whether 
they  are  members  of  existing  retirement  sys¬ 
tems  or  teachers  in  states  where  retirement 
plans  are  being  discussed. 
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What  the  Newspapers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  tS) 
with  serious  consideration,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  keeping  our  schools  open  should 
read  it  in  full. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  its 
survey,  are  many  and  sound;  but  most  im¬ 
portant  is  its  conclusion  that  “potential  sav¬ 
ings  of  $13,350,000  can  be  made  by  the 
schools  of  the  State  without  sacrificing  any 
recognized  standards  of  education.”  Every 
effort  should  be  applied  to  make  these  sav¬ 
ings  effective  immediately.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  because  the  State  is  facing 
a  prospective  loss  of  from  7  to  13  million 
dollars  in  railroad  taxes. 

The  report  leaves  it  to  the  Legislature  to 
determine  what  other  method  of  taxation 
should  be  devised  for  financing  the  schools. 
On  that  score  there  will  be  plenty  of  bick¬ 
ering,  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  room 
for  doubt  that  New  Jersey  must  adopt 
some  substitute  for  the  property  tax  if  our 
schools  are  to  remain  open. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  is  clearly  to  stimulate  interest  and  de¬ 
bate.  It  should  be  read  and  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  public  officials,  particu¬ 
larly  Board  of  Education  members.  On  them 
will  rest  much  of  the  responsibility  for  in¬ 
forming  the  public  on  proposed  reductions 
in  school  costs. 

Leaving  other  revisions  to  the  future,  the 
school  survey  has  demonstrated  that  there 
have  been  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
operation  of  the  schools.  The  potential  sav¬ 
ings  of  $13,350,000  should  be  accomplished 
without  delay.  The  road  has  been  clearly 
mapped,  and  it  remains  only  for  our  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  to  put  the  plans  into 
effect  at  once  to  reduce  the  taxpayers’ 
burden.  bergen  evening  record 


Sidestepping  School  Problems 
The  full  report  of  the  State  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission,  as  lengthy  as  the  commis¬ 


sion  is  numerous,  has  been  published.  It  is, 
as  such  reports  go,  a  good  one,  though  one 
could  wish  that  in  certain  and  particularly 
pertinent  instances  it  might  have  been  more 
detailed  and  specific.  For  instance,  the 
recommendation  or,  rather,  the  assurance, 
that  some  $13,000,000  can  be  saved  in  the 
operation  of  the  schools  will  be  hailed  by 
taxpayers,  but  the  serious  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  school  problems  is  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  apparent  connection  between  these 
administrative  economies  and  such  curricu¬ 
lar  and  instructional  changes  and  reorgan¬ 
izations  as  are  undoubtedly  called  for  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  level  of  actual  educational  ac¬ 
complishments  and  actual  educational  neces¬ 
sity. 

There,  undoubtedly,  lies  the  crux  of  the 
situation,  and  it  appears  to  be  consciously 
avoided  by  all  official  or  quasi-official  sur¬ 
vey  groups,  whether  state  or  national.  Is  it 
because  the  schoolman’s  viewpoint  predom¬ 
inates  in  these  inquisitions?  At  any  rate, 
the  present  survey  of  the  State’s  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  fifth  of  its  kind  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  while  one  hesitates  to  call 
it  a  downright  waste  of  time  and  money,  we 
are  also  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  improving,  matters  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  to  the  point  where  many 
schools  still  face  the  alternative  of  closing 
or  bringing  the  community  deeper  into  the 
mire  of  debt. 

Leaving  the  financial  aspects  and  turning 
to  the  educational  side  w'e  have  the  picture 
of  “surplus”  education  on  the  one  hand,  and 
under-education  on  the  other;  we  find  one 
group  of  students  that  can’t  possibly  put  to 
use  the  mass  and  maze  of  learning  it  has — 
presumably — absorbed,  and  thus  justify  the 
high  cost ;  and  we  find  another  group  scarce¬ 
ly  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  its  pre¬ 
sumptive  status  in  society.  And  that  would 
seem  to  be  as  true  in  the  public  schools  as 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges;  we  dare 
say  one  could  even  find  these  differences  in 
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the  normal  schools,  which  are  turning  out 
“good”  and  “bad”  teachers  with  equal  lib¬ 
erality. 

It  is  admirable  to  find  that  schools  can  be 
run  cheaper  by  reducing  the  number  of 
janitors,  eliminating  a  few  administrative 
employes,  combining  a  few  classes,  building 
schools  more  economically.  But  contrast  the 
mild  enthusiasm  with  which  these  changes 
and  economies  are  offered  with  the  obvious 
aversion  with  which  commission  after  com¬ 
mission  skirts  the  fundamental  questions  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  and  in¬ 
structional  reforms! 

These  problems  can’t  be  shirked  forever. 
They  have  as  much  a  bearing  on  school  costs 
and  school  efficiency  as  salaries,  building 
funds  and  maintenance  expenditures;  and 
sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  be  tackled, 
because  it  will  be  found  that  merely  shifting 
taxes  around  and  collecting  from  the  left 
pocket  rather  than  from  the  right  will  not 
answer  the  whole  question. 

ATLANTIC  CITY  SUNDAY  PRESS 


Taxation  and  the  Schools 

In  stressing  the  need  for  a  new  tax  sys¬ 
tem  for  school  financing,  the  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission  has  placed  before  Gov¬ 
ernor  Moore  another  strong  argument  for 
reform  of  the  State’s  fiscal  machinery.  It 
is  apparent,  as  the  commission  shows,  that 
real  estate  cannot  shoulder  the  burdens 
placed  upon  it  if  educational  services  are 
to  be  maintained  at  a  reasonably  effective 
level. 

Though  the  commission  makes  no  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  precise  form  of 
taxation  that  might  be  employed  to  displace 
the  present  levy  on  real  property,  it  will 
be  generally  assumed  that  the  income  tax 
is  the  most  acceptable  substitute  device.  A 
graduated  levy  on  incomes  would  result  in 
an  equitable  distribution  of  school  costs  in 
accordance  with  ability  to  pay  and  would 
place  the  schools  on  a  stable  basis,  avert¬ 


ing  the  likelihood  of  serious  curtailment  in 
times  of  economic  stress  and  strain. 

Generally  speaking,  the  commission  esti¬ 
mates  that  school  costs  under  the  proposed 
new  deal  would  remain  at  their  present  level. 
It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  “po¬ 
tential  savings”  of  several  million  dollars 
annually  are  regarded  as  being  attainable 
without  sacrificing  any  recognized  stand¬ 
ards  of  education.  The  State’s  educational 
authorities  face  the  commanding  opportunity 
of  endeavoring  to  effect  these  economies 
even  though  changes  in  the  fiscal  set-up  may 
not  be  realized  immediately. 

Governor  Moore  and  the  Legislature  are 
called  upon  to  study  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  with  the  utmost  care.  New  Jersey’s 
schools,  by  and  large,  have  weathered  the 
emergency  without  experiencing  the  impair¬ 
ment  and  collapse  encountered  elsewhere. 
But  the  situation  here  is  none  the  less  crit¬ 
ical  from  an  educational  standpoint,  and  it 
is  clearly  up  to  the  governing  authorities  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  fair  and  progres¬ 
sive  plan  of  school  finance. 

TRENTON  EVENING  TIMES 


Saving  Schools  by  Cutting  Costs 

That  potential  savings  of  $13,500,000  can 
be  made  by  the  schools  of  this  State  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  any  recognized  standards  of 
education  is  the  startling  claim  made  in  the 
report  just  submitted  to  Governor  Moore 
by  the  School  Survey  Commission,  headed 
by  Thomas  N.  McCarter.  Consisting  of 
two  volumes,  the  report  bears  the  earmarks 
of  careful  and  exhaustive  research  over  a 
wide  field.  That  this  required  a  full  year 
to  complete  is  not  surprising. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  one  is  able  to 
see  that  in  the  desire  to  gpve  every  child 
full  opportunity  to  gain  the  best  education 
possible  the  costs  have  not  been  watched  or 
evaluated  any  too  closely.  The  net  result 
of  this  has  been  that  the  property  tax  for 
schools  has  mounted  and  additional  burdens 
have  been  placed  on  real  estate.  It  is  rec- 
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ommended  that  this  property  tax — which  is 
“a  county  tax  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent 
and  leads  to  a  false  inflation  of  the  State 
budget  for  education” — be  repealed. 

Nor  does  the  commission  pussyfoot  in 
pointing  out  that  relief  must  be  given  the 
overburdened  property  owner.  Unless  there 
is  drastic  and  immediate  action  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  it  adds,  the  public  school  system 
may  suffer  a  general  breakdown.  This,  it 
warns,  will  come  through  failure  to  collect 
taxes  locally,  failure  of  the  State  to  make 
provisions  for  funds  to  take  the  place  of 
the  State  property  tax  for  schools  which 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  collecting,  and  the 
diversion  of  school  taxes  from  educational 
purposes  to  other  municipal  purposes. 

With  the  sources  of  income  beginning  to 
dry  up,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  exact 
less  from  real  estate  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  funds  required  to  operate  the  schools. 
It  is  in  the  matter  of  “real  savings”  that 
the  commission  finds  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If,  as  is  claimed,  we  can  save  as  much 
as  $13,350,000  without  sacrificing  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  education,  a  way  out  apparently  has 
been  found. 

The  formula  it  presents  includes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  classes,  elimination  of 
the  mandatory  regulations  requiring  all 
schools  to  accept  five-year-olds,  decrease  in 
the  number  of  janitorial-engineering  em¬ 
ployes,  closer  watch  on  cost  of  operating 
the  school  plant,  such  as  the  purchase  and 
firing  of  fuel  and  the  costs  of  lighting; 
better  utilization  of  buildings,  more  careful 
planning  of  buildings  to  reduce  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  obsolescence  and  to  increase  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  reorganization  of  transportation  to 
reduce  costs. 

The  report  is  one  that  the  Legislature 
must  not  pigeonhole,  a  fate  that  all  too 
often  is  meted  out  to  findings  arrived  at  by 
commissions  of  this  sort.  With  the  future 
of  our  schools  at  stake,  wise  legislation  is 
demanded. 


Governor’s  School  Survey 

Everyone  conversant  with  school  condi¬ 
tions  knows  the  desperate  financial  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  boards  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  State  are  struggling.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  getting  the  mandatory  pay  in¬ 
creases  provided  by  law,  but  rather  have 
taken  "voluntary”  cuts  in  pay.  In  many 
places  teachers’  salaries  are  far  in  arrears. 
Some  have  been  obliged  to  take  baby  bonds 
in  lieu  of  money,  notwithstanding  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  turning  them  into  cash  to  meet 
immediate  needs.  School  services  have  been 
drastically  reduced. 

Few  things  are  more  vital  to  the  Nation 
than  the  continuance  of  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  yet  many  persons  seek  to 
cut  governmental  costs  by  unduly  reduc¬ 
ing  school  appropriations.  The  report  of 
the  State  School  Survey  Commission  made 
to  Governor  Moore  this  week  shows  that 
they  have  had  a  considerable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  plight  of  our  schools  is  common 
knowledge.  The  State  report  now  at  hand 
is  the  result  of  a  year  of  intensive  study. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  it. 
But  this  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring 
relief  to  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
Action  is  necessary.  The  survey  data  gives 
sufficient  material  on  which  to  base  such 
action. 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 


The  School  Survey 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  overburdened  property  owner,  if 
the  public  school  system  is  not  to  suflFer  a 
general  breakdown.  Economy  in  school 
operation  is  necessary,  but  it  isn’t  enough. 
Failure  to  collect  taxes  has  resulted  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  in  school  facilities  which 
are  far  below  the  minimum  of  adequacy. 

The  State’s  responsibility  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  which  im¬ 
poses  upon  the  Legislature  the  duty  of  pro- 
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viding  for  “the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free,  pub¬ 
lic  schools”  for  all  children  in  the  State  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 

The  present  property  tax  for  schools  is 
collected  by  the  counties  and  turned  over 
to  the  State.  Ten  per  cent  is  retained  for 
“equalization”  purposes  and  90  per  cent  is 
returned  to  the  county  of  origin.  That  is 
not  genuine  state  aid.  It  is  a  county  tax. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ills  of  state 
school  financing  and  undoubtedly  will  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  commission’s 
report. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  and  the 
ability  of  the  research  staff  it  employed 
promise  that  its  recommendations  will  be 
intelligent  and  comprehensive.  But  the 
Legislature  has  shown  a  marked  distaste  for 
intelligence.  It  has  a  habit  of  ignoring  re¬ 
ports  and  surveys. 

When  the  liquor  control  commission  or¬ 
ganized,  Senator  Richards  said  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carter,  its  chairman,  that  the  Legislature 
would  listen  “with  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  what  this  commission  has  to  say.” 

To  which  Mr.  McCarter  replied: 

'  “I  hope  you’re  right,  but  I  doubt  it.  That 
has  not  been  my  experience.” 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  McCarter  has  found  no 
reason  to  change  his  mind. 

SUNDAY  CALL 


Surveying  the  Schools 
In  all  well-regulated  communities  more 
money  is  spent  for  education  than  for  any 
other  single  government  service.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  is  our  greatest  public  in¬ 
stitution.  It  reaches  practically  everybody. 
It  is  a  service  we  cannot  let  break  down.  The 
civilization  we  have  built  up  depends  upon 
it.  The  times  we  are  passing  through  make 
greater  demands  on  it  than  ever.  However, 
it  has  had  a  rapid  and,  in  some  ways,  hap¬ 
hazard  growth  and  we  are  now  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  it  and 


improve  it  for  the  general  benefit  of  society 
without  overburdening  the  taxpayer. 

Much  of  the  study  inevitably  concerns 
school  finances,  for  that  is  the  most  practical 
side  of  the  problem.  It  concerns  particularly 
the  poorer  districts  where  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  always  too  meager,  have  been  dras¬ 
tically  curtailed.  The  commission  concen¬ 
trates  for  the  present  upon  an  equalization 
plan  that  will  guarantee  education  up  to  a 
minimum  standard  to  every  district.  That 
is  a  good  place  to  begin.  We  owe  nothing 
in  education  to  the  individual;  we  owe  it  to 
society.  There  is  an  obligation  to  give  to 
every  individual  the  education  that  will 
benefit  and  protect  society.  So  every  child 
in  the  State,  whether  he  lives  in  a  rich  or 
poor  district,  should  be  assured  at  least  the 
minimum  opportunity  the  welfare  of  ociety 
requires. 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS 


Summing  Up  on  Schools 

Five  surveys  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  made  in  New  Jersey  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  fifth  and  most  comprehensive, 
that  of  the  State  School  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  just  been  published.  Certainly  a 
state-wide  plan  for  the  public  schools  is  a 
necessity.  Taxes,  school  costs  and  educational 
facilities  cry  for  immediate  adjustment.  But 
only  in  the  broadest  sense  do  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  point  the  way  to  such  ad¬ 
justments. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  viewpoint.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  though  the  commission 
consisted  of  laymen  and  schoolmen  alike, 
the  report  seems  drawn  from  the  point  of  a 
schoolman  trying  to  be  critical  of  his  own 
work.  Because  of  this  it  is  vague  in  spots 
where  it  might  have  been  specific. 

For  instance,  in  that  matter  of  economy: 
A  $13,000,000  program  of  savings  is  rec¬ 
ommended  which  touches  not  at  all  or  else 
in  generalities  those  instructional  reorganiza¬ 
tions  that  might  have  brought  the  real  econ¬ 
omies.  In  contrast,  when  dealing  with  jani- 
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torial  costs  and  transportation  items  the  re¬ 
port  becomes  keenly  particular. 

The  commission  recommends  repeal  of 
the  state  school  property  tax,  but  suggests 
no  substitute.  Obviously,  something  must 
take  its  place.  The  inference  is  that  it  must 
be  some  such  tax  as  on  sales  or  incomes.  And 
if  the  state  levy  of  2.75  mills,  which  is  not 
a  real  tax  relief  measure,  is  lifted,  what  is 
to  keep  an  individual  community  from  put¬ 
ting  it  back  by  reassessment? 

Certainly  New  Jersey  needs  equalization 
of  its  educational  opportunities,  as  the  com¬ 
mission  urges,  but  again,  how?  The  report 
speaks  of  giving  every  child  $57  worth  of 
schooling  each  year  as  a  minimum,  but  there 
is  no  recommendation  of  what  should  be 
offered  for  this  $57,  how  this  basic  course 
would  improve  present  courses  and  what 
deadwood  could  be  dropped. 

Thus  are  controversial  questions  sidestep¬ 
ped.  Some  one  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  in  New  Jersey.  Meantime,  the 
State  has  the  commisison  to  thank  for  as¬ 
sembling  much  data  which  should  be  useful 
when  the  inevitable  adjustment  does  come. 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS 


Analyzing  School  Costs 

The  State  Survey  Commission  has  sought 
to  answer  some  of  the  criticisms  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  report  to  Governor  Moore.  The  answer 
emphasizes  what  critics  found  in  the  begin¬ 
ning:  That  in  matters  which  jeopardize 
some  of  the  schoolmen’s  own  interests  the 
report  is  vague;  otherwise  it  is  discerning. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  public  be¬ 
lieves  there  could  be  a  reorganization  of 
curricula  and  in  some  spots  even  of  adminis¬ 
tration  so  as  to  cut  taxes  materially  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  offered.  They 
look  askance  at  such  public  school  budgets 
as  that  of  Newark,  where  $8,102,000  is 
spent  for  salaries  in  a  total  outlay  of 
i9,040,000.  Right  or  wrong,  such  feeling  is 


widespread.  It  would  seem  the  job  of  any 
survey  group  to  deal  with  it. 

On  such  matters  as  public  school  buildings, 
maintenance,  transportation  and  distribution 
of  state  funds,  the  commission  makes  val> 
uable  recommendations. 

It  has  done  one  job  which  New  Jersey 
schoolmen  long  have  wanted,  namely,  work¬ 
ed  out  an  educational  equalization  plan.  This 
plan  would  require  a  minimum  outlay  per 
child  of  $57  a  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
commission  goes  no  further  than  this.  What 
laymen  seek  today  is  to  know  how  this  $57 
can  best  be  spent. 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS 


The  School  Survey  Report 
The  Commission’s  recommendations  of 
possible  economies  will  interest  all  taxpay¬ 
ers.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  past  few  years  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  education  and  the  part 
in  school  costs  played  by  so-called  fads  and 
frills.  The  commission  studied  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  report,  as  so  far  revealed,  does 
not  contain  recommendations  for  very  ma¬ 
terial  curtailment  of  school  curricula.  There 
will  probably  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  com¬ 
mission  tackled  this  part  of  its  work.  In 
general  the  commission’s  report  seems  to 
favor  retention  of  practically  all  courses  of 
study  in  about  the  same  degree  as  the  more 
progressive  school  districts  now  operate. 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  $4,850,000  saving  in  instructional 
costs  are  arrived  at  through  a  suggestion 
for  a  slight  increase  in  class  sizes  and  elim¬ 
ination  of  kindergarten  classes  in  districts 
not  able  to  afford  them.  The  commission 
does  not  seem  to  believe  that  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  school  costs  is  possible, 
although  wide  areas  for  study  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  apparently  were  not  investigated. 

NEWARK  STAR-EAGLE 
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Estimated  Yield  of  Various  Taxes 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
and  local  bonds,  whether  issued  in  this  or  in 
other  states.  These  forms  of  income  are  not 
subject  to  federal  taxation  and  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  returns  made  under  the  federal 
income  tax.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  present  volume  of  net  income,  esti¬ 
mates  of  yield  have  been  made  using  first,  an 
assumed  net  income  of  $580,000,000,  which 
is  about  40  per  cent  below  the  amount  re¬ 
ported  to  the  federal  government  in  1930; 
and  second,  an  assumed  net  income  of  $700,- 
000,000,  which  would  represent  the  addition 
to  the  above  figure  of  some  $120,000,000  of 
income  derived  from  state  and  local  sources 
and  not,  therefore,  included  in  the  federal 
figures.  It  is  readily  recognized,  of  course, 
that  neither  these  nor  any  other  specific 
amounts  can  be  seriously  defended.  They 
are  approximations,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  an  approximate  income  tax  yield. 

Any  estimate  of  the  yield  of  a  graduated 
tax  on  a  given  amount  of  taxable  net  income 
necessarily  involves  assumptions  at  other 
points,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  net  income 
that  will  be  taxable.  One  of  these  further 
assumptions  relates  to  the  number  of  tax¬ 
payers  who  will  be  subject  to  the  tax  and 
the  distribution  of  these  taxpayers  by  in¬ 
come  brackets.  The  only  available  clue  to 
these  distributions  is  that  provided  by  the 
federal  income  tax  returns.  Using  these 
records,  an  assumed  distribution  of  individ¬ 
ual  returns  and  of  taxable  net  incomes,  by 


income  brackets,  was  established.  The  two 
amounts  of  taxable  net  income,  namely 
$580,000,000  and  $700,000,000,  were  then 
distributed  according  to  the  assumed  stand¬ 
ard  distribution  as  calculated  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  experience  in  New  Jersey. 

Such  a  method  may  be  far  from  accurate, 
although  it  is  probably  as  close  to  the  facts 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  with  the  data  that  are 
available.  Personal  exemptions  have  been 
estimated  on  the  assumption  that  the  law 
would  require  the  computation  of  the  tax  on 
the  entire  net  income  and  then  permit  the 
deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from  the  tax, 
as  is  done  under  the  Wisconsin  income  tax 
law,  rather  than  to  authorize  the  deduction 
of  a  certain  amount  from  the  net  income  be¬ 
fore  computing  the  tax,  as  is  done  under  the 
federal  law.  Experience  under  the  latter  in¬ 
dicates  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  returns 
will  be  made  by  husbands  and  wives  jointly, 
or  by  men  and  women  who  are  heads  of 
families,  and  about  one-third  of  all  returns 
will  be  made  by  persons  who  are  not  heads 
of  families.  Allowing  heads  of  families  to 
deduct  $20  from  the  tax  due,  and  other  tax¬ 
payers  to  deduct  $10,  (these  amounts  being 
equivalent  of  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  exemp¬ 
tions  of  $2,000  and  $1,000  of  income,  re¬ 
spectively)  the  total  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  any  tax  yield  as  calculated  would  be 
about  $3,000,000. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  assume  a  rate 
schedule  in  estimating  income  tax  yield.  Two 
calculations  were  made,  both  using  assumed 


TABLE  V 

Estimates  of  Personal  Income  Tax  Yield 

Assiuned  net 

Assiuned  rates 

Assumed  per¬ 

Net  tax 

income  tax 
base 

and  income 
brackets 

sonal  exemp¬ 
tions 

yield 

$580,000,000 

1%  to  5%,  with 
$1,000  brackets 

$3,000,000 

$10,000,000 

580,000,000 

1%  to  5%,  with 
$5,000  brackets 

3,000,000 

5,800,000 

700,000,000 

1%  to  5%,  with 
$1,000  brackets 

3,000,000 

15,000,000 

700,000,000 

1%  to  5%,  with 
$5,000  brackets 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 
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rates  graduated  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  The 
assumed  income  brackets  are  as  follows ; 


Up  to  $2,000 .  \f^e 

$2,000  to  $3,000  .  2 

$3,000  to  $4,000  .  3 

$4,000  to  $5,000 . 4 

$5,000  and  over .  5 

Up  to  $5,000 .  \</( 

$5,000  to  $10,000 .  2 

$10,000  to  $15,000 .  3 

$15,000  to  $20,000  .  4 

$20,000  and  over .  5 


These  ranges  are  illustrative  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  within  which  it  would  probably 
be  desirable  to  keep  a  state  income  tax  at 
the  present  time. 

A  Surtax  on  Interest  and  Dividend 
Income 

The  Tax  Survey  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  the  taxation  of  intangible  property 
in  some  amount,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  intangibles  are  in  fact  a  valuable  form 
of  property,  and  in  order  to  provide  some 
approach  to  equality  of  burden  as  between 
tangible  and  intangible  .property.*  It  was 
pointed  out,  in  this  discussion,  that  such  a 
tax,  which  is  essentially  a  method  of  prop¬ 
erty  taxation,  should  not  interfere  with  the 
taxation  of  interest  and  dividend  income  as 
part  of  the  individual’s  entire  net  income 
under  the  personal  income  tax.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  combining  the  taxation  of  intangibles 
as  property  and  the  personal  income  tax 
levied  upon  all  incomes,  is  found  in  V'ir- 
ginia,  where  it  has  operated  for  some  years 
with  as  much  success  as  could  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  indifferent  administration 
there  employed.  The  income  tax  bill  which 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Tax 
Survey  Commission  in  the  legislative  session 
of  1932  contained  a  provision  for  imposing 
an  additional  tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.'*  The  esti¬ 


mates  of  tax  yield  given  in  Table  I  were 
obtained  by  using  tax  rates  of  2  per  cent 
and  4  per  cent,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extremes,  if  a  personal  income  tax  is 
also  imposed.  If  the  personal  income  tax 
based  upon  all  personal  incomes  is  not  in¬ 
troduced.  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  a  tax 
rate  of  6  per  cent  to  the  income  from  in¬ 
tangibles.  Massachusetts  now  collects  a  tax 
at  this  rate  from  interest  and  dividend  in¬ 
come.  in  lieu  of  the  taxation  of  intangibles 
as  property. 

The  amount  of  interest  and  dividend  in¬ 
come  currently  received  by  residents  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  estimated  at  $150,000,000 
annually,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 
The  average  annual  amount  reported  under 
the  federal  income  tax  during  the  years  1920 
to  1930  was  approximately  $2.50.000,000. 
This  does  not  include  interest  on  state  and 
local  securities.  Notwithstanding  the  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  in  the  volume  of  interest  and 
dividend  payments  since  the  beginning  of 
the  depression,  it  has  appeared  reasonable, 
in  view  of  all  the  evidence,  to  assume  that 
at  least  $150,000,000  is  now  lieing  received 
annually  by  residents  of  the  state  as  income 
from  intangibles.® 

A  Business  Franchise  Tax 

Tlie  National  Tax  Association  has  sought, 
for  years,  to  promote  uniformity  in  the 
methods  used  by  the  states  in  taxing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  plan  proposed  to  this  end  in  the 
Model  Plan  of  State  and  Local  Taxation, 
first  suggested  to  the  Association  in  its  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  1919’*  was  a  franchise 
tax.  based  on  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
within  the  state.  The  measure  of  the  tax, 
under  the  plan  outlined,  was  to  be  the  net 
income  from  the  business  done  within  the 
state.  The  discrepancies  and  inequalities  of 
the  existing  system  of  business  taxes  in  New 


’Tax  Survey  Commission,  Report  No.  6,  pp.  123-133;  213,  214;  228. 

‘Assembly  Bill  434,  introduced  February  24,  1932,  by  Mr.  Ballentine. 

*  See  the  discussion  in  the  Princeton  Survey  Report,  pp.  24-27,  to  the  effect  that  such  receipts 
are  standing  up  well. 

*  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  pp.  426-469, 
especially  pp.  451-457. 
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Jersey  were  discussed  in  the  Tax  Survey 
Commission’s  Report  No.  6/  and  a  business 
franchise  tax,  modeled  upon  the  National 
Tax  Association’s  plan,  was  there  recom¬ 
mended. 

A  different  tax  base  has  recently  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  tax  by  a  Mr.  Moss  of  St. 
Louis.  This  base  is  the  gross  receipts  less 
the  costs  of  goods  and  materials  u.sed  in 
production.  This  change  would  broaden  the 
base  of  the  tax  and  thus  bring  it  more  nearly 
into  accord  with  the  benefit  principle,  which 
is  the  justification  of  the  business  tax.  The 
chief  criticism  of  the  National  Tax  Associa¬ 
tion’s  plan  has  been  that  the  use  of  net  in¬ 
come  from  business  done  within  the  state 
automatically  exempts  from  the  tax  all  con¬ 
cerns  which  report  no  net  income,  although 
these  concerns  have  actually  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  governmental  services  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  The 
business  franchise  tax  based  on  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  business  done  within  the 
state  has  been  repeatedly  sustained  by  the 
courts.  There  is  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  some 
authorities,  as  to  the  possibility  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  Moss  plan,  although  the  former  Tax 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Wm. 
N.  Blodgett,  is  confident  that  an  adequate 
case  could  be  made  for  it,  and  has  prepared 
an  elaborate  brief  in  its  defense. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate,  even 
crudely,  the  tax  base  for  a  business  fran¬ 
chise  tax  in  New  Jersey,  under  either  of 
these  proposed  methods.  The  estimates  of¬ 
fered  here  are  highly  tentative,  and  are  of¬ 
fered  with  full  reservations  as  to  their 
adequacy. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  a  tax 
base  for  a  business  franchise  tax  for  New 
Jersey  has  been  that  of  analogy.  New  York 
has  levied  such  a  tax  on  the  net  income  of 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  corporations 
derived  from  the  business  done  within  the 
state.  Assuming  that  the  net  income  alloc¬ 
able  to  New  Jersey  would  bear  approxi¬ 


mately  the  same  ratio  to  the  net  income  re¬ 
ported  by  New  Jersey  corporations  to  the 
federal  government  as  the  net  income  allo¬ 
cated  to  New  York  State  bears  to  the  net 
income  reported  by  New  York  corporations 
to  the  federal  government,  the  tax  base  for 
New  Jersey,  after  adjustment  to  current 
price  and  volume  conditions,  might  be  about 
$70,000,000.  A  tax  of  4  per  cent  (New 
York  levied  per  cent)  would  produce  a 
revenue  of  $2,800,000  from  this  source. 

The  tax  base  under  the  Moss  plan  has 
been  computed  from  the  data  relative  to 
gross  sales  and  cost  of  goods  purchased,  as 
reported  by  corporations  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  a  tax  base  for  New  Jersey, 
after  adjustment  for  price  and  volume  de¬ 
cline,  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$350,000,000.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent  would 
produce  $3,000,000  or  more. 

Logically  either  of  these  taxes  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  business,  and  not  simply  to  that 
conducted  under  the  corporate  form.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  addi¬ 
tional  receipts  from  this  source,  and  such 
additional  receipts  as  might  be  thus  obtained 
have  been  regarded  as  a  further  safeguard 
for  the  over-all  figures  given  above. 

As  here  calculated,  the  two  methods  would 
produce  approximately  the  same  revenue; 
but  that  collected  under  the  Moss  plan  would 
be  drawn  at  a  lower  rate  from  a  much  wider 
tax  base,  and  thus  would  bear  more  uni¬ 
formly  on  all  business  done  within  the  state, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  principle. 

If  the  net  income  basis  is  selected,  there 
should  be  a  minimum  tax,  payable  in  any 
event,  in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of  this 
tax  and  thus  give  fuller  recognition  to  the 
benefit  principle.  Such  minimum  should  not 
be  less  than  $10. 

A  Tax  on  Tobacco  Products 
A  munber  of  states  are  now  taxing  one 
or  more  forms  of  tobacco  products.  In  1932, 
13  states  taxed  cigarettes,  6  states  taxed 


’  See  especially  pp.  215-225. 
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cigars,  5  states  taxed  cigarette  papers,  and 
3  states  taxed  manufactured  tobacco.  This 
experience  affords  precedent  for  considering 
such  a  tax  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  in  the 
event  that  a  retail  sales  tax  on  a  broad  base 
is  not  introduced.  The  simplest  plan  of  im¬ 
position  would  be  to  levy  the  tax  at  some 
percentage  of  the  retail  sales  of  tobacco 
products.  Payment  of  the  state  tax  could  be 
evidenced  by  requiring  that  appropriate 
stamps  be  affixed  to  the  packages  or  other 
units  of  sale.  In  the  case  of  cigars,  the 
stamps  should  be  affixed  to  the  box  before 
it  is  opened,  the  cunount  of  stamps  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  established  retail  price.  The 
cost  of  administration  could  be  kept  down 
by  authorizing  a  payment  of  5  per  cent  to 
the  dealers  as  a  recompense  for  affixing  the 
stamps  and  collecting  the  revenue. 

The  net  tax  base  for  a  tax  on  tobacco 
products  in  New  Jersey  has  been  estimated 
as  follows: 


to  avoid  the  distortion  arising  from  the  con¬ 
centration  of  large  numbers  of  men  into  the 
army,  the  average  consumption  for  the  years 
1915  and  1916  has  been  used.  For  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  of  beer  during  these 
years  was  .6  barrel.  Since  the  sale  of  all 
other  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  then 
legal,  beer  naturally  encountered  at  that  time 
a  certain  amount  of  competition  which  is  not 
at  present  felt  in  full  force,  pending  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  18th  Amendment.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable,  therefore,  to  asstune  a  current  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  period  when  the  people  could  freely  buy, 
not  only  beer,  but  other  alcoholic  beverages. 

On  this  basis,  the  current  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  beer  in  New  Jersey  should  not  be 
less  than  2,500,000  barrels,  and  it  may  rise 
to  3,000,000  barrels.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
estimate  in  Table  I,  an  annual  consumption 


TABLE  VI 

Determination  of  Net  Tax  Base,  Tobacco  Products 

Fiscal  years 

19S0-31  1931-32 

1.  Estimated  retail  sales  in  the  United  States  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  tobacco  products  (a) .  $1,555  mil.  $1,374  mil. 

2.  Estimated  sales  in  New  Jersey,  apportioned  on  a  per 

capita  basis .  51  “  45  " 

3.  If  increased  10%  above  average  consumption .  5.1  “  4.5  “ 


4.  Total  estimated  sales  in  New  Jersey .  56.1  “  49.5  “ 

5.  Allowance  for  evasion,  10%  of  sales .  5.6  “  5.0  “ 


6.  Net  tax  base .  50.5  “  44.5  “ 

7.  Gross  tax  yield,  at  10%  of  sales .  5.0  "  4.4  “ 

8.  Less  5%  for  cost  of  collection .  .250  .220 


9.  Net  tax  yield .  4.750  4.180 


(a)  Estimates  computed  from  data  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
1931,  pp.  132-134;  1932,  p.  93. 


A  Tax  on  Beer* 

The  only  guide  to  the  consumption  of  beer 
in  the  state  is  the  experience  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  18th  Amendment.  In  order 


of  2,500,000  barrels  is  assumed.  The  tax 
rate  per  barrel  is  of  course  optional,  but  a 
tax  of  $1  per  barrel  is  assumed  in  calculating 
the  possible  tax  yield  from  this  source. 


These  estimates  were  prepared  before  the  repeal  of  the  Eig^hteenth  Amendment. 
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Increased  License  Fees  on  Motor  Trucks 
and  Busses 

The  Tax  Survey  Commission,  in  its  Re¬ 
port  No.  5  {Highway  Services  and  Costs) 
stated  the  case  for  an  increase  in  the  license 
fees  collected  from  commercial  motor  ve¬ 
hicles.  This  report  proposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  method  of  calculating  the  scale 
of  license  fees  (Chapter  IV,  pp.  44-59), 
whereby  the  principal  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  weight  factor.  The  new  meth¬ 
od  was  based  on  a  suggestion  proposed  by  a 
committee  on  motor  vehicle  taxation  of  the 
National  Tax  Association.®  This  committee 
proposed  a  formula  consisting  of  a  constant 
plus  some  multiple  of  the  square  of  the  gross 
weight  of  the  vehicle  in  tons.  As  adapted  by 


the  Tax  Survey  Commission  to  New  Jersey, 
the  formula  recommended  was  ($8  plus 
3W*).  W  equals  the  gross  weight  of  the 
vehicle  in  tons. 

The  statutory  scale  of  license  fees  col¬ 
lected  from  commercial  motor  vehicles  has 
remained  unchanged  since  this  report  was 
made.  By  adopting  a  scale  of  licenses  de¬ 
termined  by  this  formula,  the  revenue  from 
this  source  could  be  increased  by  at  least 
$8,000,000  annually.® 

It  was  further  recommended  that  vehicles 
using  solid  tires  should,  after  a  certain  peri¬ 
od  of  grace,  pay  fees  at  five  times  the  rate 
as  determined  by  this  formula.  This  was 
advised  also  by  the  National  Tax  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  referred  to  above. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  19S0, 
p.  161. 

*  Tax  Survey  Commission,  Report  No.  5,  p.  56. 


The  New  Legislature 


Senate 


County 

Name 

Party 

P.  O.  .\ddress 

Atlantic  . 

....  Emerson  L.  Richards . 

. R . 

.  .  .  Atlantic  City 

.  Bergen  . 

. . .  William  H.  J.  Ely . 

. D . 

. .  Rutherford 

Burlington  . 

. Clifford  R.  Powell  . 

. R . 

. .  _Mt.  Holly 

Camden  . 

, .  . . .  Albert  S.  Woodruff . 

. R . 

.  .  .  Merchantville 

Cape  May . 

....  Charles  C.  Read . 

. R 

.  .  Ocean  City 

Cumberland  . .  .  . 

....  Leroy  W.  Loder . 

. D . 

.  .  .  Bridgeton 

Essex  . 

. Joseph  G.  Wolber . 

. R . 

. . .  Montclair 

Gloucester  . 

, .  . . .  William  H.  Albright ... 

. R . 

.  .  .Woodbury 

Hudson  . 

....  Edward  P.  Stout . 

. D . 

. .  .Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . 

. Horace  G.  Prall . 

. R 

Lambertville 

Mercer  . 

. A.  Crozer  Reeves . 

. R . 

. .  .  Lawrenceville 

Middlesex  . 

. John  E.  Toolan . 

. D . 

.  .  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . 

, . . . .  Frank  Durand . 

. R  .  .  . 

. . .  Sea  Girt 

Morris  . 

. (Vacancy)  . 

Ocean . 

. Percy  Camp . 

. R 

Toms  River 

Passaic  . 

. John  C.  Barbour . 

. R  . . 

. .  .  Qifton 

Salem  . 

. S.  Rusling  Leap . 

. R  .. 

. .  .Woodstown 

Somerset  . 

. Dryden  Kuser . 

. R . 

. . .  Bernardsville 

Sussex  . 

. Blase  Cole . 

. D . 

. . .  Newton 

Union . 

. Charles  E.  Loizeaux . 

. R . 

.  . .  Plainfield 

Warren . 

. Thomas  Barber . 

. D . 

. .  .  Phillipsburg 
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General  Assembly 


Name  Party  P.  O.  Address 

Atlantic 


Joseph  Altman 

R. 

Atlantic  City 

Anthony  J.  Siracusa 

R. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Lawrence  A.  Cavinato 

R. 

Fort  Lee 

Thomas  S.  Doughty 

R. 

Ridgewood 

Joseph  C.  Kinzley 

R. 

Hackensack 

Lloyd  L.  Schroeder 

R. 

Teaneck 

Berthold  Vorsanger 

R. 

Englewood 

Burlington 

Marcus  W.  Newcomb 

R. 

Browns  Mills 

Camden 

Albert  S.  Marvel,  Jr. 

D. 

Oaklyn 

Isabella  C.  Reinert 

R. 

Collingswood 

Frank  M.  Travaline,  Jr. 

R. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

William  C.  Hunt 

R. 

Wildw’d  Crest 

Cumberland 

Douglas  V.  Aitken 

R. 

Bridgeton 

Essex 

Herman  Blank 

R. 

Newark 

Frank  Calabrese 

R. 

Newark 

Fred  W.  Fort,  Jr. 

R. 

Maplewood 

Walter  T.  Gutowski 

R. 

Irvington 

Frank  S.  Hargrave 

R. 

Orange 

W.  Stanley  Naughright 

R. 

East  Orange 

Wm.  H.  Osborne,  Jr. 

R. 

Newark 

Frank  S.  Platts 

R. 

Newark 

Godfrey  K.  Preiser 

R. 

Orange 

Myrtle  M.  Trube 

R. 

South  Orange 

Alexander  P.  Waugh 

R. 

Verona 

Mary  L.  Yuill 

R. 

Newark 

Gloucester 

Edward  H.  Gurk 

R. 

Pitman 

Hudson 

Harry  E.  Bischoff 

D. 

Weehawken 

Frank  Bucino 

D. 

Hoboken 

TEACHERS.  THE  WATCHWORD  OF 
AMERICA  IS  OFPORTT7N1TT 
Seek  It  thra  the 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

SocceMor  to 

THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL.  BUREAU 
Established  1880  S4th  Tear 

!i05  North  Seventh  St.  Allentown,  Penna. 

Member  National  Association  ol  Teachers’  Agencies 


Name  Party  P.  O.  Address 


James  J.  Galdieri 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Eugene  W.  Hejke 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Teresa  A.  Maloney 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Thomas  J.  McAleer 

D. 

Hoboken 

NicholasMcLaughlin,Jr.,D. 

Union  City 

Samuel  Pesin 

D. 

Jersey  City 

John  J.  Vavrence 

D. 

Bayonne 

Thomas  Glynn  Walker 

D. 

Kearny 

Hunterdon 

Clyde  C.  Jefferson 

D. 

Flemington 

Mercer 

J.  Albert  Homan 

D. 

Trenton 

Crawford  Jamieson 

D. 

Trenton 

Dayton  D.  McKean 

D. 

Princeton 

Middlesex 

John  V.  Burke 

D. 

Perth  Amboy 

John  W.  McKinstry 

D. 

Jamesburg 

John  J.  Rafferty 

D. 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Theron  McCampbell 

D. 

Holmdel 

Fred’k  F.  Schock,  Jr. 

D. 

Spring  Lake 

Morris 

Grey  W.  Higbie 

R. 

Morristown 

Elmer  S.  King 

R. 

Morristown 

Ocean 

Alex  Adams 

R. 

Pt.  Pleasant 

Passaic 

Anna  Gilmore 

D. 

Paterson 

Anthony  V.  Gross 

D. 

Passaic 

Walter  J.  Hunziker 

D. 

Paterson 

Harry  L.  Schoen 

D. 

Paterson 

Salem 

Erwin  S.  Cunard 

R. 

Pedricktown 

Somerset 

James  1.  Bowers 

D. 

Somerville 

Sussex 

Willis  H.  Sherred 

D. 

Newton 

Union 

John  J.  Molson,  Jr. 

R. 

Linden 

Thomas  M.  Muir 

R. 

Plainfield 

Herbert  J.  Pascoe 

R. 

Elizabeth 

Hart  S.  Van  Fleet 

R. 

Roselle  Park 

Warren 

Charles  P.  Tinsman 

D. 

Phillipsburg 
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Camden  County  Council 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
signatures  of  those  present  and  to  be  carried 
away  by  them  to  secure  a  county-wide  circu¬ 
lation. 

How  efficiently  the  organization  worked, 
especially  in  its  one  major  project,  the  Had- 
donfield  meeting,  has  already  been  indicated. 
Among  the  platform  guests  at  the  meeting 
were  Hon.  Frank  T.  Lloyd,  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  County  Courts,  Frank  Travaline,  As¬ 
semblyman,  Charles  Albertson,  former 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Driscoll,  Vice-President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  Charles 
Schaeffer,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Ar¬ 
thur  Johnson,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Marian  Gil¬ 
pin,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Mrs.  Holmes 
Gravatt,  President  of  the  County  Council  of 
Girl  Scouts,  Albert  Rosenheck,  Dictator,  L. 
O.  O.  Moose,  Mrs.  Mary  Kobus,  President, 
Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  George  P.  Dowling, 
Mayor  of  Audubon,  Fred  Holloway,  Mayor 
of  Haddonfield,  Philip  Zinman,  President 
of  County  Real  Estate  Board,  Arthur  Pierce, 
Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Frank 
Ryan,  managing  editor  of  the  Camden 
Courier,  Trevor  Matthews,  Secretary  of  the 
Keystone  Automobile  Qub,  Dr.  Leon  Neu- 
len,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
.Association,  Derwood  J.  Tew,  President  of 
the  South  Jersey  Schoolmasters’  Qub, 
Charles  Coe,  State  Inspector  of  P.  O.  S.  of 
A.,  and  Milton  Townsend,  President  of  the 
Camden  County  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  Instructor  for  January  announces 
the  prize  winners  in  its  1933  Travel  Con¬ 
tests.  Among  them  are  Edith  Brander  of 
Newark  (two  awards),  Louise  Draper, 
Montclair,  and  Sr.  M.  Imelda,  Singac. 


Our  New  Office 

By  direction  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  has 
set  up  a  separate  editorial  office  in  the  Grif¬ 
fith  Building,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
from  which  all  business  in  connection  with 
the  Review  will  be  conducted.  All  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Review  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  office.  It  is  open  from  9  ;00 
a.  m.  to  12 :30  and  from  1 :30  to  5  KX)  p.  m. 
from  Monday  to  Friday  and  from  9K)0  to 
12:00  on  Saturday.  Members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  who  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark  are  invited  to  drop  in  at  the 
new  office  and  chat  with  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  Those  who  do  not  get  near  Newark 
often  are  even  more  urgently  invited  to 
write  to  the  managing  editor  telling  him 
what  they  like  or  don’t  like  about  the  Re¬ 
view  and  how  they  think  it  can  be  made 
more  attractive  and  more  serviceable  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 


Holden 

Book 

Cover 

receives  the  Daily  Wear  in¬ 
stead  of  the  book  thus  pre¬ 
venting  its  destruction. 

The  Material  of  the  Holden 
Cover  is  Waterproof  and 
Weatherproof  thus  protecting 
the  Health  of  the  Pupils. 

Economy  and  Cleanliness  Combined 

Paid  for  by  Doubling  the  Lives 
of  the  Books 

HOLDEN 

PATENT  BOOK  COVER 
COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MILES  C.  HOLDEN.  President 
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"Give  Us  More  Light" 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  New  Jersey 
Council  on  International  Relations,  which 
operates  for  several  purposes  for  teachers? 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hancock’s  article  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Review  “Through  an  Appreciation 
of  International  Problems  as  a  Factor  in 
American  Public  Education”  asks  you  ques¬ 
tions  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  introduce  ourselves. 
Perhaps  help  toward  the  answers  may  be 
found  in  our  headquarters  in  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel,  Newark.  There  are  commit¬ 
tees  on  education,  under  which  is  a  Child¬ 
hood  Education  Committee,  where  we  can 
give  light  by  providing  programs  and  plays 
for  the  education  of  all  ages  of  children;  a 
Speakers’  Committee,  to  supply  capable 
speakers  on  international  relations  for  vari¬ 
ous  ages;  a  Library  Committee  which  sug¬ 
gests  light-giving  literature  and  books  and 
magazines  for  use ;  a  Legislative  Committee, 
which  will  issue  information  on  important 
bills  before  Congress  affecting  international 
affairs ;  and  committees  at  large.  From 
time  to  time  articles  may  appear  by  the  New 
Jersey  Joint  Council  on  International  Re¬ 
lations,  composed  of  forty-six  charter  mem¬ 
bers  and  two  associated  members,  who  are 
all  striving  toward  a  more  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  international  affairs  and  more 
effective  participation  in  the  shaping  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  in  this  field,  and  who  look  for  light 
to  give  an  interpretation  and  a  setting  of 
standards  for  forward-looking  education. 
We  all  need  light.  Let  us  give  and  get 
together. 

Elvira  K.  Fradkin,  Chairman 

The  Editorial  Committee 

The  Editorial  Committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association  has  two  new 
members  in  the  committee  appointments  for 
the  current  year.  These  are  \’incent  Gei¬ 
ger,  principal  of  Edison  Junior  High 
School  of  West  Orange,  and  Wilbur  H.  Cox, 


principal  of  Hillside  High  School,  Hillside. 
These  two  members  take  the  place  of  Clif¬ 
ton  J.  Hopf,  now  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee,  and  Laurence  B.  John¬ 
son.  now  managing  editor  of  the  Review. 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe  was  reappointed  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  N.  Horgan  of  Orange,  Anne  E.  Yar- 
rington  of  Moorestown,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thomson  of  Camden  continue  as  members. 

Educational  Surveys 

In  Other  States 

Education.al  Surveys  —  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bulletin.  1928,  No.  11. 

Estimating  St.ate  School  Efficiency  — 
Research  Bulletin,  Volume  10,  No.  3, 
May,  1932. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  State  School  surveys.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  particularly  interesting; 

California  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Educational  Problems,  Report,  Vols. 

1  and  2 — Sacramento,  Calif. ;  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  1931 — 197  p. 

Florida  Educational  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion.  Offici.al  Report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  AND  House  of  Representatives — 
Tallahassee,  Florida;  State  of  Florida, 
1929—743  p. 

O’Shea.  M.  V.,  director — Public  Ed¬ 
ucation  IN  Mississippi  —  Jackson, 
Miss. ;  State  Department  of  Education, 
1926—362  p. 

Strayer,  Geo.  D.,  and  Engelhardt, 
N.  L.,  directors.  Division  of  Field  Stud¬ 
ies,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  “A  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Survey  of  Public  Schools  and  Higher 
Institutions  in  the  State  of  Missouri” — 
Eightieth  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
Parts  I-HI — Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  State 
Supierintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1929 
— 464  p. 
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Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  FEBRUARY  24 -MARCH  1,  1934 


NATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-Second  Annual  Convention 


NATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
June  30  —  July  6, 1934 


The  management  of  the  public  schools  during  this  depres¬ 
sion  has  been  especially  heartening.  Under  the  necessity 
that  has  prevailed,  the  financial  support  for  education  has 
been  cut  to  about  $  1 00,000,000  a  year  from  the  peak  figure 
of  approximately  $120,000,000.  Despite  this  reduction  in 
cost,  amounting  to  almost  one-sixth  of  the  former  total,  no 
school  in  New  Jersey  has  been  closed;  few  schools  have 
shortened  their  terms;  no  essential  educational  service  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  curtailment  of  desirable  but  non- 
essential  educational  services  has  occurred  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Salaries  of  teachers,  to  be  sure,  are  in  default  in 
many  school  districts,  as  well  as  other  obligations.  Qu/te 
generally  fhroughouf  the  sfafe,  however,  educators,  more 
than  any  other  large  ofKcial  group,  have  recognized  the 
need  of  retrenchment  and  have  accomplished  important 
reductions  which  are  substantial  and  all  the  more  welcome 
because  they  have  been  made  by  the  class  most  affected. 
Even  in  these  times  of  depression,  while  we  are  eliminating 
and  curtailing  other  services,  it  must  be  a  fixed  state  policy 
to  maintain  the  free  education  of  our  youth  at  a  satisfactory 
level,  including  not  only  the  day  schools  but  also  the  evening, 
summer,  and  vocational  schools. 

A.  HARRY  MOORE,  Governor 

from  tho  Govomor't  Annual  Mocsago  to 

tho  Logisloturo,  Tuesday,  January  9,  1934. 


